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ON THE COVER 


There are many ways to ce‘ebrate 
Credit Union Day, which comes 
this year on October 17. This 
yearly event gives credit unions 
a golden opportunity for much 
friendly local publicity. 


The Cire dit Union 


The Credit Union Bridge is published month- 

ly by the Credit Union National Association, 

Inc., at 404 N. Wesley Avenue, Mt. Morris, 

IWineis. Address the editorial or business 

office at P.O. Box 431, Madison |, Wisconsin 
P. O. Box &, Hamilton, Ontario 
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( reetings to you 


ON CREDIT UNION DAY 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA, AND THE PRESI- 
DENTS OF THREE INTERNATIONAL CREDIT UN- 
ION ORGANIZATIONS SEND YOU GOOD WISHES 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE MOVEMENT. 


S WE celebrate International Credit Union Day 
this October 17, we can be thankful for many 
things. 

We can be thankful that today we have 23,000 
credit unions in the Western Hemisphere with 11 
million members, and that credit unions are grow- 
ing in other areas of the world. We can be thankful, 
too, that last year our credit union members’ savings 
rose to nearly $4 billion, savings which in turn 
were lent out to fellow members giving them more 
security, peace of mind and a higher standard of 
living. And we can be thankful for the millions of 
dollars in interest our members saved by using their 
credit unions. 

On International Credit Union Day, too, we pay 
tribute to the many credit union volunteers who 
are devoting millions of hours to make the paths of 

(Continued on page 19) 


Left to right: Leonard R. Nixon, Presi- 
dent of CUNA Supply Cooperative; 
William O. Knight, Jr., President of the 
Credit Union National Association; 
Harold Moses, President of CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society. 
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eft President Eisenhower 

n his 1952 campaign that the 

p tax question had been well 
settled by Congress in 1951 


Representative Noah Ma 

llinois is one of the few 

of Congress who will go 
ne for tax equality 


Ben C. McCabe, first president of 
the National Tax Equality Associ- 


ation, quit in disgust. 


= National Tax Equality As- 
sociation has had another bad 
year in 1957. This propaganda ma- 
chine, organized in 1943, has now 
campaigned for fourteen years to get 
federal income taxes levied against 
credit unions and other mutual, co- 
op and non-profit organizations, with 
growing ineptitude. 

It has set up more front organi- 
zations than Carter has pills. It 
has stimulated a steady flow of ar- 
rogant letters to Congressmen. It has 
alienated many of its supporters by 
making extravagant promises and 
wild charges. Its first president quit 
in disgust, and the courts of the 
United States have squashed its 
claims that contributors could deduct 
their contributions from their tax re- 
turns. A respected leader of the Old 
Guard Republicans has called the 
NTEA “an unscrupulous racket.” It 
has attracted an embarrassing crack- 
pot fringe—a banker who thinks sav- 
ings and loan associations are un- 
American, a former tax collector who 
thinks income taxes should be abol- 
ished. 


Garner P. Lester, present NTEA 
president, is trying to win a com- 
petitive battle with co-op cotton 
gins in Mississippi. 


THE TAX 


To date, it has succeeded in plug- 
ging a minor loophole in the tax regu- 
lations affecting farm cooperatives, 
and the exemption of savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks has been repealed. Both these 
events took place in 1951; and the 
resulting income to the Government 
was so small that NTEA claims were 
shown up as quasi-fraudulent. 

Nevertheless, this fourteen-year 
career of mud-slinging and futility 
does not mean that the “tax equality” 
attack on credit unions is over. The 
purpose of the “tax equality” lobby, 
after all, is not to rectify inequities in 
the American tax system. It is to 
crush competition. This is clear from 
the attack that is still going on against 
the savings and loan associations, de- 
spite the fact that they gave up their 
tax exemption in 1951. 


Taxes not the goal 


As such, the NTEA program is 
another episode in the long history 
of taxes and regulations used to keep 
competition down. When chain stores 
first began to spread, independent 
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Representative Jere Cooper of 
Tennessee gave the NTEA lobby a 
polite brush-off during the first 
session of the 85th Congress. 


Representative Dan Reed blasted 
the NTEA and asked the Post Of- 
fice Department to deny them 
mail service. 


SQUALITY LOBBY 


merchants tried to keep them down 
When 


merchandising hurt 


by discriminatory taxes. 
house-to-house 
some retailers, they got municipal 


ordinances passed against “ped- 
dlers.” This is the pattern into which 
the NTEA and its front organizations 
fit. The real research on tax reform 
is being done by more reputable or- 
ganizations—the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the Council for 
Economic Development, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the 
Institute. Significantly, 
none of these has ever supported the 
NTEA’s claims. 

The NTEA pressure this year has 
been lined up behind the Mason Bill. 

This was introduced by Represent- 
ative Noah Mason, a Republican of 
Illinois. Mason is one of the few mem- 
bers of Congress who can be firmly 
and unqualifiedly identified as an 
NTEA errand boy. 

In its Section 2, the Mason Bill pro- 
vides that the tax exemption set up 
for credit unions in the Federal 
Credit Union Act and the Internal 


Revenue Code shall be repealed. The 


Brookings 
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bill did not get a hearing in the first 
session of the 85th Congress, but 
when Congress meets again in Janu- 
ary, it will stili be alive. The chair- 
man of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Representative 
Jere Cooper, has 
hearings on general tax revision will 
begin early in the year. 

The only way you can estimate 
what the Mason Bill would cost the 
credit union 


announced that 


movement if it were 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, is to make some compari- 
sons with the treatment the savings 
and loan associations are now getting. 


Dividends deducted 


A savings and loan pays federal 
income taxes on all money that is 
left after expenses have been paid, 
reserves have been set up, and divi- 
dends have been paid on shares. Ex- 
penses of running a savings and loan 
association are, of much 
higher than expenses of running a 
credit union, since all officers and 
employees are paid. Reserves in a 
savings and loan are set up accord- 


course, 





had a bad year in 1957. They 
haven't been quite the same since 
an Old Guard Republican leader 
called them “unscrupulous rack- 


eteers.”’ 


ing to a formula which means gen- 
erally that surplus may be allocated 
against bad loans up to 12 percent 
of assets; and this is much the same 
as general credit union procedure. 
Dividends are paid on share ac- 
counts based on earnings; they are 
deductible for tax purposes regard- 
less of whether the savings and loan 
has committed itself to a specific rate 
for the immediate future. The reason 
why dividends are deductible in a 
savings and loan is that dividends of 
this type are recognized as the rent 
paid for loan capital, equivalent to 
the interest paid by banks on time de- 
posits. There seems to have been no 
problem in persuading the Internal 
Revenue Service that dividends paid 
by savings and loan associations are 
different in character from dividends 
paid out of the profits of a manu- 
facturing corporation. 

While there is no guarantee that 
credit unions would be treated ex- 
actly the same as savings and loans, it 
unlikely that the 
treatment would be any more severe. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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With more credit unions in operation 


than any other state, Illinois is now 


developing a strong educational pro- 


gram. 


LLINOIS contains more credit un 


ions than any other state or 
province in North America and has 
held this position for many years. 
Starting later than some of the east- 
ern industrial states, Illinois organ- 
zed rapidly and sometime in the 
irly thirties passed the rest. Today 
Illinois has 
it 131 under state charter. 
The big need in Illinois now, as 
anaging director Bill Brietzke sees 
is membership education, to raise 


1540 credit unions, all 


embership figures, share accounts 
nd loan volume. 
Brietzke, who 
unaging director position in Janu- 

1956 on the retirement of Joseph 


stepped into the 


DeRamus, is an earnest and per- 
onable man who admits to being 
yrty-seven, looks younger, spent the 
st fifteen years of his working life 

a Chicago streetcar, and 
re recently worked as an Illinois 
League fieldman with the entire Chi- 


igo metropolitan area to service. His 


years of helping Chicago transit em- 
ployees with their financial problems 
during the worst of the depression 
have marked him permanently; he 
organized more than a hundred credit 
unions during his six years as a field- 
man, and he burns with the oldtime 
credit union fire. 

Last month he was still glowing 
with pleasure over an exhibit the 
League had sponsored at the Chi- 
cagoland Fair. 


The pink typewriter 


Space at the Fair cost the League 
$300, a pink typewriter cost $96, and 
some literature bought from CUNA 
Supply Cooperative cost $120. For 
this expenditure, the League was able 
to offer a credit union message for 
17 days to 600,000 visitors who 
walked down the aisles among the 
exhibits. Thirty-one thousand of these 
visitors stopped to register in the 
credit union booth. The bait they 


THE ILLINOE 


were offered was a chance on the $96 
pink typewriter. 

“We learned a lot from this,” says 
Brietzke. “This was the first time we 
had ever entered a fair, and we 
learned that you have to offer some- 
thing in order to attract people into 
your exhibit, and that you shouldn’t 
make an offer to adults which you 
refuse to children. 

“We didn’t have an elaborate dis- 
play, compared to the tremendous in- 
dustrial displays all around us. All 
we had was a three-panel pictorial 
background, prepared by CUNA pub- 
lic relations, and this pink typewriter 
wrapped up in a fancy transparent 
package with a big ribbon. Neverthe- 
less, I saw hundreds of people walk 
right by the big expensive displays of 
the great Chicago corporations, and 
wander into our little booth to sign 
up for a chance on the pink type- 
writer. 

“I want to emphasize what I said 
about children. If you don’t let chil- 
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dren sign up for chances, you’re in 
trouble. The parents start giving you 
a hard time right away—‘Oh, special 
rules! Why don’t you have a rule 
against lefties?’ Another thing, there 
was a fellow interviewing visitors 
over the PA system and asking them 
how they liked the fair. Lots of kids 
said, ‘I’ve just signed up for a chance 
on a pink typewriter.’ This helped our 
booth plenty.” 


Picking up leads 


The cards which the visitors signed 
asked them to check off whether they 
were credit union members or inter- 
ested in learning more about credit 
unions. Some checked neither, 2200 
people asked for more information, 
and a majority indicated that they 
were already members. The League 
office is still counting up the promis- 
ing leads for new credit unions 
picked up by this means, and looks 
forward to a sizable increase in new 
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charters. Forty thousand pieces of 
credit union literature were dis- 
tributed. 


The Fair ran for seventeen days, 
including Saturdays and Sundays, 
opening at ten in the morning and 
closing at eleven at night. How to 
operate the booth and keep the 
League office running at the same 
time presented a problem. Brietzke 
is tickled with the solution they 
found. The chapters, of which Illinois 
has twenty-eight, took over the job 
of running the booth. Each day was 
designated a special day for a certain 
chapter or group of chapters, and 
credit union people from these towns 
made the trip to Chicago and re- 
lieved the League staff at noon. One 
chapter chartered a bus and loaded it 
with volunteers. The chapter people 
enjoyed it, and are urging a similar 
program for other fairs in the future. 

Brietzke likes the way the Chicago- 
land Fair booth worked out for sev- 
eral reasons. He likes the fact that 


Former managing director Joseph 
S. DeRamus, left center, congratu- 
lates Bill Brietzke, who became 
managing director in 1956. 


Illinois League meetings have al 
ways featured educational sessions. 
Now the universities of the state 


are coming into the picture. 





hapters are strong in Illinois, and 

they are gradually taking more initiative 
publicity and educational work. A 
ent workshop for chapter leaders re- 
ed in a sizable boost in chapter 


etings during the summer 


10,000 people pic ked up some credit 
union literature, and that many thou 
sands more saw the display. Espe 
cially, he likes the way the chapters 
took hold, which means that this sort 
of thing is practicable for the future. 
Illinois has always had some strong 
chapters (the chapter in Decatur has 
been one of the most active in the 
redit union movement) , and Brietzke 
counts on the state’s twenty-eight 
chapters to carry much of the future 
educational burden. On this basis, 
Illinois is one of the few leagues that 
expect to reduce the dues next year. 

The structure of the Illinois League 
s not complicated. For many years 
DeRamus almost single-handed car- 
ried the burden of credit union pro- 
otion in Illinois. A tall, vehement 
man, formerly editor of a railroad 
publication, DeRamus 
became the Illinois League’s first full- 
time managing director. He organized 


f mployees’ 


more than six hundred credit unions, 
und took a leading part in setting up 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion and CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society. Through World War II, the 
League consisted of DeRamus, assist- 
managing director John Kelly, and a 
couple of field men, a central credit 
union, a bonding service and a supply 
department. Following the war and 


the tremendous new growth of credit 
ys, DeRamus added to the field 
staff. hired a man for education and 

iblic relations, and incorporated the 
first company anywhere to guarantee 


credit union members’ savings against 
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losses due to liquidation. DeRamus 
retired as managing director in Jan- 
uary 1956, but he continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Credit Union 
Share Guaranty Corporation and 
president of ICUL Credit Union. He 
is also a member of the board of 


directors of CUNA Mutual. 


Nine in the field 


his is still the basic structure of 
Brietzke 
Britts-key) has added more field men 
and an administrative assistant, Jim 
Conklin, who is assigned much of the 
work connected with the educational 
program. The league newspaper has 
been redesigned and up-graded, and 
now takes up about half of the time 
of Bob Davis, the public relations 


the League. ( pronounced 


man. Nine fieldmen cover the state— 
four in Chicago and five downstate. 
In numbers, the state’s credit unions 
are about equally divided between 
Chicago and the rest of Illinois. Each 
fieldman is territory, 
which may include from two to four 
chapters. Within that territory he is 
the League; he handles all local prob- 
lems. He can call on the League for 
assistance when he is setting up a 
workshop or grappling with an extra- 
ordinary problem; but all ordinary 
jobs and queries go to him. The 
League office in Chicago takes care 
of his phone calls when he is out and 
relays messages to him when he gets 
back. As the number of credit unions 
in his territory grows, he can expect 
it will be shaved down and part of it 


assigned a 


reassigned. He is an organizer, an 
educator, a bookkeeper, a serviceman 
and a trouble shooter. 

As far as organizing new credit 
unions goes, the Illinois League is in 
a transitional stage. Brietzke says no 
city will ever reach saturation, and he 
expects the staff to go on organizing 
at a rate high enough to keep Illinois 
in the first five each year. Neverthe- 
less, he acknowledges that opportuni- 
ties are declining, percentagewise, 
in some areas and expects to pay 
serious attention to chartering com- 
munity groups in the future. Recently, 


the supervisory authority eased its 


rules to permit organizing community 
credit unions in all towns under 
12,000 in population, and Brietzke 
has his eye on several likely pros- 
pects. 

There is also increasing emphasis 
on follow-up. Brietzke is eager to 
lower the rate of liquidation among 
newly organized credit unions by get- 
ting them off to a sound start. Hence 
he has directed the field men to make 
at least three calls on each new credit 
union during the first ninety days, 
in order to check the monthly 
closing report and financial state- 
ment, see that the credit union takes 
action on loan protection and life 
savings insurance and membership 
in the Share Guaranty Corporation, 
review the loans that have been made 
to see that they have been properly 
handled, and help the supervisory 
committee get started on its monthly 
audits. In order to prevent new offi- 
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cers from becoming too dependent 
on fieldmen, Brietzke suggests that 
where work has not been done, field- 
men simply demonstrate how it 
should be done, then clear out and 
return later for another check. 

Legislative work in Springfield is 
an important part of Brietzke’s job. 
He is generally happy with his state 
law, which is reflected in the fact 
that out of 1540 credit unions in 
the state on July 31, only 131 were 
federal-chartered. The state law sets 
no time limit on loans, permits the 
use of wage assignments as collateral, 
and provides for the appointment of 
a credit manager in any credit union 
with more than $50,000 of assets. The 
legal credit union interest rate in Illi- 
nois is 1 percent on the first $1,000 
and 4% percent on amounts over that 
level. At present, seventy-five credit 
unions have credit managers author- 
ized to grant loans at their own dis- 
cretion. 

The combination of no time limit, 
wage assignments and a reduced rate 
on large loans makes possible some 
types of loans that would not be prac- 
tical under other laws. The reduced 
rate above $1,000 came about acci- 
dentally: when the League sought to 
raise the old limit above $1,000 in 
the legislative session of 1947, some 
legislator insisted on a reduced rate 
for larger amounts. This split rate 
has come to be accepted and even 
liked in Illinois, where credit union 
people are now inclined to think that 
it is more realistic. 

Recently, the supervision of credit 
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unions by the state government has 
been reorganized, as part of the after- 
math of the Hodge scandals. Orville 
Hodge, the state auditor who has 
been jailed for embezzling over two 
million dollars of state funds, was 
entrusted with supervising not only 
credit unions but also state-chartered 


banks, savings and loans, cemetery 


associations and other institutions. 
When the scandal broke and Hodge 
went to trial, the credit union move- 
ment took hasty stock of the situation 
and found that it had suffered no 
damage. Actually, the quality of 
credit union examinations went up 
somewhat during the Hodge regime, 
and Hodge himself personally helped 
the Illinois League secure enactment 
of the special statute under which the 
Share Guaranty Corporation was 
chartered. 


Advisory board created 


Now the job of supervising credit 
unions is being taken away from the 
elective office of state auditor and 
placed under a director of financial 
institutions, who will be appointed 
for a four-year term by the governor. 
Examiners will be placed under the 
state civil service code, and a five- 
man board of credit union advisers 
will be appointed by the governor to 
counsel with the director of financial 
institutions. The League is highly 
pleased with this new arrangement, 
which was signed into law in June 
and will go into full effect next July 1. 

The Illinois League’s educational 


program for credit union officers got 
its start in connection with the League 
annual meetings. For many years, the 
educational sessions at the annual 
meetings pulled more attendance than 
the business meetings. In the early 
days, these educational meetings 
usually consisted simply of discus- 
sion groups on three subjects—the 
credit committee, the supervisory 
committee and the treasurer. Nowa- 
days, since this basic officer training 
is being done in chapter workshops, 
the League has worked out a more 
elaborate education program for its 
annual meetings. Last April, for in- 
stance, the subjects offered included 
credit union management, automobile 
insurance, CUNA Mutual insurance, 
economics of credit unions, credit 
union education, problems of large 
credit unions and committee and 
treasurer’s duties. Most of these sub- 
jects were offered several times. 

The League got into chapter work- 
shops and institutes in 1954. The 
first time around, these were like the 
annual meeting program, covering 
credit committee, supervisory com- 
mittee and treasurer. More recently, 
the workshop discussion groups have 
grappled with questions prepared by 
Bob Davis in a new series of dis- 
cussion outlines; these have been 
more in the nature of problem ques- 
tions, leading to fresher, more cre- 
ative thinking. 

The next developments in officer 
training will come through two proj- 
ects that Illinois began this year. The 

(Continued on page 22) 





PLANNING YOUR ANNUAI 


yy VERY credit union wants a good 


4 turnout for its annual meeting, 


because a large attendance reflects 
membe rship interest. It also promotes 
continued growth, and assures the 
preservation of democratic controls. 
But arousing widespread interest in 
the annual meeting is not easy. More 
ind more activities compete for the 
members’ spare time. It now takes a 
xl deal of planning to develop an 
innual meeting program which offers 
members something that they 
nt. something that attracts them. 


ething that catches their imagina 


What are credit unions doing to 
ike attendance at annual meetings 
re attractive to the membership ? 
et the answer to this question, 
Credit Union Bridge in August 

1 survey of five hundred credit 

ms. Each treasurer was asked two 
juestions: “What did you do to en 


courage annual meeting attendance 


last year,” and “How effective did you 
find this?” 

Here are some of the devices used 
during 1957: 
® Long range planning. Prepar- 
ing a successful annual meeting pro- 
gram usually is a long-range planning 
project. In some credit unions it is 
continuous. Soon after the current 
years annual meeting is over, the 
outgoing general chairman has an 
intensive review session with his suc- 
cessor. Reports one treasurer, “The 
incoming chairman benefits signifi- 
cantly from sharing his predecessor's 
experience while it is still fresh in his 
mind. Most people forget the prob- 
lems they solved last year by the time 
the next annual meeting rolls around. 
But if the exchange of problems and 
ideas takes place within a few weeks 
after the last annual meeting, then 
the incoming general chairman can 


make all of the changes and improve- 
ments which the outgoing chairman 
recommends in the light of his ex- 
perience.” 

® Dinner meetings. A number of 
credit unions report that this device 
produces excellent results. Usually 
the wives are included in the in- 
vitations. Some credit unions pay for 
the members’ meals and sell tickets to 
the wives. Others pay fifty cents, a 
dollar, or $1.50 toward the mem- 
bers’ meals and charge for the bal- 
ance of the members’ and the full 
amount of the wives’ meals. And 
some sell meal tickets to the members 
for 50 cents. In these cases, the credit 
union assumes the balance of the cost. 
“After experimenting with dinner 
meetings for several years, we find 
that most members show greater in- 
terest in something they pay for, com- 
pared with something that is free,” 
says one treasurer, reflecting the 
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KETING 


attitude of a large group of credit 
unions which has succeeded in getting 
annual meeting attendance. 
“And, of course, we advertise dinner 
ticket sales several months ahead of 
the annual meeting. We do this not 
only by word of mouth, but also 
through all other channels available 
to us. Purpose of the early campaign 
is to remind the membership to keep 
the date in mind—and open. And 
then some three to five weeks before 
the meeting we start the actual ticket 
sales. The cost to us of the 50c ticket 
sales is, on the average, $2.00 per 
person. We consider this a very 
worthwhile investment. And our re- 
sults have been excellent.” 

® Door prizes. This is the most 
widely used attraction for credit 
union annual meetings. In many 
cases they contribute substantially to 
the meeting’s success. But frequently 
they are ineffective. This is particu- 


good 
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takes plenty of time and energy now- 


adays, when members are attracted to 


so many other activities. 


larly the case when the annual meet- 
ing is featuring door prizes as its 
only non-business attraction. 

The usefulness of door prizes to 
attract membership attendance in- 
creases as soon as they are combined 
with other devices. When used with 
refreshments, door prizes usually help 
to increase the turnout somewhat. 


AND FOUR 


| Fees credit union meetings re- 
quire a new type of long-range 
planning. It is impossible to find 
accommodations for large groups on 
short notice, and the type of program 
suitable for a small audience may not 
be practical for a group of several 
thousand. 
Here are some of the points which 


Small groups find the combination of 
door prizes, refreshments and educa- 
tional games quite effective. Members 
enjoy a lively guessing competition 
for the answers to such questions as 
“How many loans did our credit 
union make last year?” “How much 
money did our members 

(Continued on page 28) 


borrow 


BIG GROUPS 


affect planning for large annual meet- 
ings: 

Committees. Preparations for a 
large annual meeting are too involved 
to be handled by one or two indi- 
viduals. Most big credit unions ap- 
point an annual meeting committee. 
A general chairman has over-all co- 
ordinating responsibility. The actual 
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work is done by several sub-commit- 
tees: publicity, arrangements, pro- 
cram, refreshments and credentials 
committees. Their chairmen in turn 
port to the general chairman. 
Size of anticipated turnout. 
This is the annual meeting commit- 
tee’s first consideration. Past experi- 
ence with attendance is usually a fair 
indicator. A survey of the member- 
ship, enclosed with a regular mail- 
ing, may also help. It’s fair to 
issume that attendance will increase 
in proportion to the growth in mem- 
bership since the last annual meeting. 


Cost. A good program for a large 
group usually calls for the advice and 
services of experts in various fields. 
Their fees and charges, as well as all 
costs of programming and promotion, 
are a part of the annual meeting ex- 
penses. Most credit unions include 
this item in their anticipated budgets. 
Since the amount set aside for annual 
meeting expenses vitally affects the 
nature and scope of the program, it 
deserves careful thought and consid- 
eration. Annual meeting budgets 
vary. Some groups earmark as much 
as 3 percent or more of gross annual 


income for meeting expenses. 


Location. Central location of the 
meeting place is important. No mem- 
ber should have to travel too far to 
get there. But while a convenient 
location is desirable, the disadvan- 
tages of an unfavorable location can 
be overcome by an attractive pro- 
gram Frequently the space needed 
for the type of program selected will 
dictate the choice of site. 


Parking space. Adequate park 
ing facilities contribute to the com 
fort of members and guests. Their 
ivailability influences the choice of 

eeting place. Since most meetings 
ure held during the cooler months, 
there’s a risk that members may have 
to walk several blocks in stormy 
weather This is particularly dis 
istrous to credit unions that like to 

ike their annual meetings a family 
ent. Lack of convenient parking 

e may keep wives and children 

m attending 


Parking attendants. Some credit 
unions hire special guards to direct 
fic on the parking area and pro 
the property of members while 
eeting is in progress. This con 
tes materially to the orderly use 

ne parking facilities. 


(¢ ontinued on page 31) 








From the 
Managing Director 


The Best Way 
to Help 


WE all know that it is very dif- 
ficult to help people. 

It is easy enough to find some- 
body who needs help, and it is 
common enouch to feel a strong 
and warm impulse to be helpful. 
But that isn’t enough. When you 
help somebody, you have to do it 
in a way that will make him feel 
better rather than worse. It is all 
too easy to hurt the other fellow’s 
feelings when all you mean to do 
is give him a helping hand. Many 
an attempt to be helpful has ended 
in misunderstanding and hard 
feelings. If there is any formula to 
guide us when we want to help 
others, it is this: always do it in a 
way that will help the other fellow 
keep his self-respect. 


Dignity and independence 


These thoughts come to me es- 
pecially when I think about our 
program overseas. 


We are extremely fortunate to 
have something to offer our fellow 
men in other countries that not 
only helps them economically but 
also builds their dignity and nat- 
ural independence. 

Rather than give them merely 
money or food, rather than give 
them charity, we can give them the 
know-how that will help them solve 
one of their major problems. . 
how to run a credit union. 


Tremendous interest 


How much they need and want 


this technique we learn every day 
at Filene House as the letters come 
in from all corners of the world. 
Credit unions in Africa, credit 
unions in the South Seas, credit 
unions in Asia and the Middle East 

. everywhere credit unions are 
helping the common people take 
the first big step in gaining eco- 
nomic freedom, the step that in- 
volves shaking loose the grip of 
the country money-lender. 


Every day we hear from some 
one who wants to know how it is 
done. There are very few countries 
outside the Iron Curtain that have 
not produced an inquiry about 
credit unions. 


West Indies Confederation 


Last month a major step was 
taken—the credit unions of the 
British West Indies met in Trini- 
dad and organized a credit union 
confederation, which will have its 
own staff and services. There are 
nearly 300 credit unions in this 
group now, and the enthusiasm of 
these people is a beautiful thing to 
behold. CUNA had some part in 
helping this development, and we 
are proud to have been of assist- 
ance in this great peaceful revolu- 
tion that is going on in so many 
parts of the world, bringing higher 
standards of living and greater 
freedom and independence to these 
alert and progressive people. 


H. Vance Austin 
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ADJUSTING 


to meet the needs of the community 


has kept the Moose Jaw community credit union growing and useful. Most 


recently, the goal has been to build loan volume. 


Ron Bunn, treasurer, stands in 
the street and looks at the 
comfortable modern office of 
the credit union. Moose Jaw 
depends heavily on farm in- 
come, but has some counter- 
balancing industry. 
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HEN Ron Bunn became treas- 

urer of the Moose Jaw Co- 
operative Savings and Credit Union 
Ltd., of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, he 
put on a big educational drive. 

Members came in fast, and savings 
grew still faster. So much so that in 
1955 the credit union was seriously 
worried about its lagging loan vol- 
ume. More money—$700,000—was 
out in investments than in personal 
loans to the members. 

Today, however, thanks to a change 
of emphasis in the educational and 
advertising program, that condition 
is being corrected. Loans now out- 
weigh investments, and the present 
trend will bring loans up to 75 per- 
cent of assets by a year from now. 

Organized in 1937 as the Pioneer 


Credit Union, it was only the second 
credit union in Saskatchewan. Its field 
of membership included employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway divi- 
sional headquarters, employees of the 
British-American oil refinery and 
members of the Moose Jaw Co-op 
Association. 

Operating with a part time man- 
ager in a near-inaccessible office and 
retaining close directional ties with 
the cooperative association, the credit 
unon grew to only $46,000 in assets 
from 1937 to 1951. 

In March 1951, Bunn, then a gov- 
ernment examiner, ran his annual 
audit of the Moose Jaw group and re- 
ported to the directors, “You have 98 
loans on the books; 97 of them are de- 
linquent. You have two choices— 
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Employees of the Canadian Pacific 
are one of the groups whose eco- 
nomic welfare balances off against 
the rural members. 


The British-American Oil Company 
employees were some of the credit 
union's original members. 


The office staff work in a modern 
building next door to the Bank of 
Canada. Last year they won a local 
bowling championship. 


either get this credit union straight- 
ened out or go into receivership.” 
The board countered Bunn’s frank 
report with a job offer. Would Bunn, 
a Moose Jaw native, accept a pay cut 


to take over the Moose Jaw credit 
union and start it toward solvency? 

Ron Bunn weighed the offer care- 
fully. He had left Moose Jaw in 1939 
as a youngster entering military serv- 
ice. After five years’ service, he joined 
the Saskatchewan Department of Co- 
operation and Co-operative Develop- 
ment, the credit union supervisory 
agen y. 

Seven and a half years on the road 
as a government supervisor earned 
him severe stomach ulcers and 
trimmed his weight on a six-foot-two 
frame from over two hundred pounds 
to 165. Like any traveling man, he 
missed the immediate family contacts. 
He remembered the time his eldest 
daughter, seeing him drive in one Fri- 
day after two weeks on the road, said, 
without enthusiasm, “Oh, it’s you 


again.” 
Expanding the field 


Maybe that was the clincher. In 
May 1951 Bunn took over. The credit 
union immediately expanded its field 
of membership to include any resi- 
dent of the natural Moose Jaw trade 
area, roughly a twenty-mile radius 
from the city. Also the name was 
changed to its present form, Moose 





Jaw Co-operative Savings and Credit 
Union, Ltd. 

The local co-operative association 
board agreed to subsidize Bunn’s sal- 
ary if he would also serve as credit 
manager for the co-op store. The 
credit union paid $50 a month rent 
for a ten-by-fourteen office in the 
co-op building, and the invigorated 
credit union opened for business July 
4, 1951, with a deposit (checking) 
system and sights set on educating the 
public. 


Cleaning up delinquencies 


Bunn admits he used rough tactics 
in clearing up some of the overload 
of delinquent loans. “I must have 
been not too rough on them, though,” 
he says, “because some of those peo- 
ple are still members.” Also when he 
took over, Bunn found that three men 
held $20,000 of the credit union’s 
$46,000 share total. 

Borrowing a film from the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, Bunn began a 
stumping campaign. He held meetings 
in schools, churches, civic clubs and 
anywhere that he could tell the credit 
union story. “I guess I averaged 
thirty of forty new members per 
meeting, and I got $150,000 savings 
in the first six months.” 

The public wasn’t the only group 
getting an education. The chairman 
and secretary also started a series of 
lectures for the credit union board on 
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policies, practices and general opera- 
tion principles. They also supplied 
each board member with a leather 
briefcase containing a copy of the 
Saskatchewan credit union act, min- 
utes of previous meetings, copies of 
financial statements and a list of new 
members. The board also introduced 
variable interest rates, setting the 
rates at 12 percent for loans under 
$1000 and 7 percent for amounts over 
$1000. Before that the credit union 
had charged a straight 12 percent. 

In November 1951 the Moose Jaw 
credit union joined five other south- 
ern Saskatchewan credit unions in 
sponsoring a radio program. The 
Moose Jaw station — CHAB — was 
strong enough to cover the entire 
area. The program came on Sunday 
afternoons, with the thirty minutes 
divided into six sections, each spon- 
sored by a different credit union. 
Topics covered included sports, re- 
ligion, finance, weather, science, busi- 
ness and late news. Each time there 
was a topic break, one credit union 
got an advertising plug. 


Working with employers 


The co-op continued to pay Bunn’s 
salary until December 1951. By then 
the credit union was on its feet fi- 
nancially. On April 1952 the second 
employee, Max Morrison, was hired. 
Also early in 1952 the credit union 
secured payroll deduction agreements 
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from the co-op and from the Royal 
Canadian Air Force base just outside 
town. Even today, though, the credit 
union does not have payroll deduc- 
tions from the railroad or the oil com- 
pany. Instead, the credit union cashes 
payroll checks for members and non- 
members alike, and the credit union 
now has almost 100 percent member- 
ship among employees of the two big 
firms. Bunn estimates that 80 percent 
of the credit union members are wage 
earners. Despite the lack of payroll 
deductions, both CPR and B-A fur- 
nish credit and character references 
on their employees for the credit 
union, and they help the credit union 
control loan delinquency among their 
employees. 


Stepping up advertising 


As soon as possible, the credit 
union began taking its place as a com- 
munity agency. It continued its radio 
advertising program and expanded to 
include the local newspaper and the 
Air Force base paper. The credit 
union furnished sweaters for a local 
curling team and entered the city’s fi- 
nancial league bowling competition. 
This latter effort paid off during the 
1956-57 season with a team cham- 
pionship for the credit union. Local 
organizations such as churches and 
civic clubs were encouraged to put 
their checking accounts in the credit 
union, and two political parties set up 


Tet Oprtese oe ae 
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credit union savings accounts. 

Saskatchewan law permits any 
credit union to establish a checking 
service and to accept money in de- 
posit accounts which may be with- 
drawn by drawing checks against the 
account just as in banks. Deposits are 
taken in any amounts, and checks 
may be written only against deposit 
accounts and not against share ac- 
counts. 

Bunn says the checking accounts 
have been a big growth factor. He 
says, “We wouldn’t be half as large 
as we are now if we didn’t have the 
deposit system.” The credit union 
charges 10 cents per check as a serv- 
ice charge, and pays 144 percent in 
dividends on those accounts as com- 
pared with 3 percent on the regular 
share accounts. Local banks charge 
15 cents per check and 10 cents per 
check on current accounts depending 
on the balance; and they pay 2%4 per- 
cent on savings. Last year the credit 
union cleared $58,000 of its own 
checks, not counting checks drawn on 
banks or other credit unions. Life 
savings insurance doesn’t cover de- 
posit accounts. 

The credit union pays a $25 an- 
nual membership fee in the Credit 
Grantors Association and pays 65 
cents each for about 15 or 20 credit 
checks each month from the local 
credit bureau; and it also belongs to 
Dun and Bradstreet. Saskatchewan 

(Continued on page 19) 
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THE WAR AGAINST THE 


WORKINGMAN who has recently 

moved to Chicago receives from 

in ex-neighbor a notice from a Wash- 

ington, D.C. firm which says “a small 

sum of money” has been deposited to 
his credit. 

After he returns the form postcard 
and gives his address and place of 
occupation, the workman receives a 
check for ten cents. If he senses some 
thing is wrong, his fears are soon 
justified. For within a matter of days 
his employer gets notice from a credit 
furniture store that this man pulled 
out of a large eastern city and moved 
his family to Chicago without com- 
pleting the weekly payments on a 
rV set 

This is the skip tracer at work. 
very week his carefully devised let- 
ters, mailed under fake names from 
blind 


missing debtors into revealing their 


addresses, lure hundreds of 
current location. Retailers who use 
these skip tracers often find them 
istoundingly effective. But like the 
creditor who is only one step ahead 
of the collection agency, retailers are 
finding that the skip tracer is gen- 
erally only one step ahead of federal 
iuthorities. 


Rise of the trade 

Skip tracing emerged as a big time 
operation largely as a result of the 
sharp increase in consumer credit in 
recent years, particularly among rel- 
itively irresponsible people. While 
the skip tracer is a member of the 
collection agency family, he’s a spe- 


cialist who concentrates on locating 
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skip tracers 


the debtor. From there on it is up to 
the creditor to use the data as he 
wishes. 

The skip tracer likes to picture 
himself as a valuable member of 
society. He argues that losses sus- 
tained because of bad debts fall on 
the public in the form of higher 
prices and might seriously affect bus- 
iness conditions if permitted to get 
out of hand. In addition, the skip 
tracer voices contempt for the missing 
debtor, labeling him a “dead beat” 
trying to escape his rightful responsi- 
bilities. 


Defense knocked down 


These arguments make little im- 
pression on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or the courts. On the grounds 
that two wrongs do not make a right, 
FTC decided more than fifteen years 
ago that it should not tolerate the use 
of subterfuges which enable skip 
tracers to conceal the real nature of 
their businesses. In a continuing al- 
though indecisive war 
against skip tracers, the Commission 
has proceeded on the assumption that 
the stability of the business commu- 
nity will not be advanced in the long 
run through use of falsehood. “The 
laudable purpose of assisting mer- 


somewhat 


chants to recover financial losses by 
reason of defaulting debtors,” says 
FTC, “does not justify the perpetra- 
tion of deceit on these debtors.” 
When it corners a skip tracer, the 
Commission acts with a finality 
which all but puts the firm out of 
business. for the Commission’s or- 


ders specify that neither the firm nor 
any of its officers may use any mail- 
ing form which represents directly or 
by implication that the purpose for 
which information is requested is 
other than that of obtaining infor- 
mation concerning delinquent debt- 
ors. 

Inasmuch as the skip tracer is after 
information which a missing debtor 
is not likely to volunteer, it is virtu- 
ally impossible to survive once a firm 
is under an FTC order which pre- 
vents it from using fake names and 
blind addresses. In fact, complete 
extermination of the “profession” 
would already have been achieved, 
except for the fact that new outfits 
spring up almost as fast as FTC swats 
down the established ones. 


Courts unfriendly 


Some skip tracers prolong their 
business lives by dragging their cases 
to the full limit of their legal remedy. 
Ordinarily, however, the courts are 
no more hospitable than the Com- 
holding that words and 
phrases used by a skip tracer which 
are literally true can be prohibited if 
they are framed in such a setting as 
to mislead and deceive. 

Skip tracers who send out those 
ten-cent checks have already had 
their come-uppance in court. Under 
these circumstances, says the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, ten cents isn’t “a sum of money” 


mission, 


or “even a small sum of money,” for 
the debtor has been induced to give 
information harmful to himself which 
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he certainly would not have given 
were he aware of the amount he 
would receive. 

In another case, the debtor was 
told he would receive a pen free. 
While the skip tracer actually made 
good on the promise and sent a pen- 
point worth about a penny, the Ninth 
Circuit Court called the scheme “a 
cheap swindle.” “The argument that 
it is less so because it may in certain 
cases trap swindling debtors is not 
one pleasing to entertain,” the court 
said. 


Many small claims 
From experience, federal authori- 
ties recognize that many of the peo- 
ple tracked down by skip tracers are 
low income families which may have 
succumbed to high pressure selling. 
Ordinarily the claims are too small to 
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Tuer misleading advertising 


has brought them into perpetual 


conflict with the Federal Trade 








warrant litigation, and in many in- 
stances there may be some question 
about them. 

While it is difficult to feel much 
sympathy for people who leave a 
community without making a serious 
effort to satisfy their honest debts, 
officials are firmly convinced credit- 
ors cannot be allowed to operate on 
a “no holds barred” basis. “Some of 
these debtors may have a justifiable 
reason for not promptly paying their 
obligation,” the courts have noted. So 
there is no inclination to lean over 
backwards to sustain collection meth- 
ods which could be used to embarrass 
the alleged debtor in his relationship 
with his new employer, or even to 
impair his credit standing in a new 
community. 

Although skip tracers are resource- 
ful in devising new variations, their 


business. 


Commission, which is trying hard 


to put the worst of them out of 


basic method of operation seldom 
departs from the technique discov- 
ered by the “pioneers.” Essentially 
the skip tracer depends on a double 
postcard. One half carries a message 
designed to elicit a voluntary re- 
sponse from the debtor. When the 
other half is returned revealing ad- 
dress and place of employment, it is 
turned over to the creditor. 


Small investment 


One reason skip tracers have been 
able to survive despite the strong 
condemnation of FTC and the courts 
is that the business requires little 
capital or equipment. Mailings are 
made at a price of perhaps $30 per 
hundred to the list of missing debtors 
supplied by the client. Generally the 
mailing form involves a dummy name 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WHAT'S A 
realistic 


& dividend rate? 


a 





Credit union leaders say 4 or 


5 percent is about the right 


rate for credit unions to pay 


these days if earnings permit. 


Chey 


funds. 


also 


urge 


interest 


re- 


REDII 


div idends on 


unions should not pay 
share accounts 
higher than 4 or 5 percent, accord- 
ing to a consensus of Cl N A directors 
questioned in a survey during August. 
Out of 104 who answered the ques- 
tionnaire, 88 committed themselves 
rate that they considered 

The lowest rate any one 
recommended was 3 percent—six di- 
rectors came out for this figure. The 
highest rate chosen was 8 percent, 


to some 


realistic. 


suggested by one respondent. Twenty- 
nine and 
most of the rest were closely grouped 


recommended 4 percent, 
around that figure. Fourteen recom- 
mended 5 percent, and there were 
only 6 who would go above 5. The 
rest came out for 344 percent, 4% 
percent or some range like 3 to 4, 4 
to 414 and so on. The widest range 
anyone offered was 3% to 6. 

Many pointed out that there are 
numerous factors to be considered 
before setting a dividend rate, and 
several insisted that there isn’t any 
rule that can be applied to all credit 
unions. Most of those who commented 
on their answers pointed out that 
loan protection and life savings in- 
surance are also a form of dividend, 
and should be provided before any 
thought is given to boosting the cash 
dividend on share accounts. 

The question submitted to the di- 
rectors was this: “Now that govern- 
ment financing has gone up to a 4 
percent basis, what do you think is 
a realistic dividend rate for credit 
unions?” 

Several said they thought it was a 


What is a realistic dividend rate? 
(answers of 88 national directors of the 
Credit Union National Association) 
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poor question, several said they are 
now paying dividends higher than 
they should, and several indicated 
that lower interest rates charged on 
loans are now making it difficult to 
sustain dividends on shares. 

Whether a credit union should 
compete with the government, with 
banks, or with savings and loan asso- 
ciations was a question that many 
were glad to discuss. 

“An attempt to gear the credit 
union dividend to any phase of pub- 
lic or private financing seems to me 
a little out of harmony with the 
accepted philosophy of the credit 
union movement,” says B. W. Price 
of Atlanta. “I definitely am not in 
favor of dividend distributions of 
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Alberta Names New 
Managing Director 


Edgar J. Ouellette will serve the 
credit union league of Alberta as 
managing direc- 
tor effective Sep- 
tember 1. 
the new man- 
aging director, 

“I took up credit 

union work as 

secretary of 

Kenaston Credit 

Union in 1954. 

This was due 

to the influence of my father, who 
had been an active believer in the 
credit union principles for. a long 
time.” 


Says 


Ouellette was a teacher for five 
years in Saskatchewan. While teach- 
ing he participated in a private busi- 
ness as a partner. | 

After attending public and high 
school at Kenaston, Ouellette joined 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. He 
served for four years, two ‘of these 
overseas. He was discharged in 1946. 
Following his discharge Ouellette at- 
tended teachers college and univer- 
sity. 

Ouellette is thirty-three. He is mar- 
ried and the father of six children, 
including one set of twins. His hob- 
bies include reading and music. 


Liability insurance 


introduced by CUNA 


A general liability insurance cov- 
erage is now ready for credit: unions, 
offering protection against damage 
suits resulting from accidents occur- 
ring on credit union premises, as well 
as (by endorsement) in cars driven 
in the course of credit union business 
but not owned by the credit union. 

The new policy was announced 
September 12 by Stanley Harris, di- 
rector of CUNA Insurance ‘Services, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Like the CUNA 
bonding and auto insurapce pro- 
grams, it will be underwritten by Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis- 
consin. 

A credit union, like any other cor- 
poration, can sue and be sued, Harris 
pointed out in announcing the new 
coverage. If it owns its own building 
or rents its own space, it can become 
liable if a member or visitor is in- 
jured on the property. Even!if it op- 
erates in contributed space, it may be 
liable in certain circumstances, Har- 
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ris said. He urged all credit unions 
to investigate their liability problems. 

The new general liability policy is 
an agreement to pay damages for 
which the credit union becomes liable 
as a result of, to quote the contract, 
“bodily injury, sickness or disease, 
including death at any time result- 
ing therefrom, sustained by any per- 
son, and injury to or destruction of 
property, including loss of use there- 
of, caused by accident, and arising 
out of hazards covered.” 
costs are also provided. 

In addition, protection may be 
added by rider to take care of claims 
arising from accidents occurring 
when credit union officers or em- 
ployees are driving their own cars on 
credit union business. In many such 
accidents, Harris said, the credit un- 
ion as well as the driver may be sued, 
and credit unions should carefully 


Defense 


evaluate the risks they are now run- 
ning in this area. 
Information describing these cov- 


TAX EQUALITY LOBBY 
(Continued from page 3) 


This means you can estimate the 
taxes your credit union would pay 
by applying the corporate rate to the 
money your credit union retains after 
paying all expenses, adding to your 
reserves according to legal require- 
ments and distributing interest re- 
funds and dividends on shares. If 
you have less than $25,000 remaining, 
you will pay 30 percent on it. If you 
have more than $25,000 remaining 
you will pay 52 percent on the amount 
above that level. 

Obviously, most credit unions 
would pay a very small tax. The 
amount left as net earnings after the 
payment of dividends is usually 
minimal. Few credit unions build up 
any sizable reserves aside from the 
reserves required by law as protec- 
tion against losses on bad loans; and 
there is normally no reason why they 
should. They do not have the same 
need of funds for expansion that 
commercial organizations have. The 
few credit unions that now pile up 
large contingency reserves on the 
theory that they contribute to the 
stability of the credit union would 
naturally be under pressure to in- 
crease dividends and interest refunds. 
Most credit unions would undergo no 
readjustments. 





How about a film? 

Have you thought about show- 
ing “ *Til Debt Do Us Part” to en- 
liven your annual meeting ? 

This 144% minute film dramati- 
cally tells the credit union story. It 
should be viewed by all credit 
union members and non-members. 

Copies of the film can be bor- 
rowed from most leagues and a few 
chapters. If your league or chapter 
doesn’t have prints or 
hasn't bought any of the films, they 
can still buy copies for $125 each. 

The CUNA Public Relations De- 
partment, which is selling the film, 
also suggests that copies of the film 
are excellent gifts for film libraries 
at universities, colleges and other 
institutions in your area. 


enough 











erages is now available from CUNA 
Insurance Services or from Credit 
Union Leagues, Harris said. 


But of course this is not the kind 
of argument that would satisfy the 
National Tax Equality Association. 
Its leaders object not only to the 
present tax exemption, but also to 
the fact that employers provide space 
and other assistance to their em- 
ployees’ credit unions. They object 
to the basic character of the credit 
union, with its voluntary non-profit 
motivation, because it is hard to com- 
pete with. 

The history of the National Tax 
Equality Association goes back to 
1943, when war-time taxes were be- 
ginning to hurt. It was organized by 
two public relations men named Scott 
and Schuler, and is still run by them 
today. The first president of the 
NTEA was a Minneapolis miller 
named Ben C. McCabe, who didn’t 
like the competition of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association; 
in 1949 he disagreed with his associ- 
ates and quit. The present president 
is Garner P. Lester, a Mississippi 
cotton ginner, who dislikes the 
competition of co-op gins. 

In 1949, the NTEA was compelled 
to publish the names of its contribu- 
tors under the Lobbying Act. These 
included mostly grain and hardware 
dealers who didn’t like farm co-ops: 
public utilities disturbed by rural 
electric co-ops; and a scattering of 
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others, including a few regional small 

in chains. Bankers and major con- 
sumer lenders have not been very gen- 
rous to the tax equality group, nor 
have major corporations generally. 
The chief 


small fry, hard pressed in the com- 


contributors have been 
petitive battle between big business 
and co-ops. Even among these, the 
turnover seems to have been rapid 
they have not stayed in the NTEA 
membership long. 

[he most dramatic propaganda 
point the NTEA has been able to 
make is that some agricultural co- 
operatives have grown big by holding 
on to patronage dividends and using 
them for working capital. In doing 
this, the co-ops have issued to thei: 
members certificates of various sorts 
as evidence of their claim on the 
money. These certificates have been 
redeemable in a certain period of 
time, often seven years. The capital 
created in this way has been known 
is a revolving fund. The NTEA tried 
to convince the public that this was 
income to the co-ops, and the co ops 
argued that it was merely a loan 
from the members. To date the co- 
ops have won the argument. The 
NTEA bill reached the floor of the 
Senate in 1951 but attracted only 
seven votes. 

The revision of the farm co-ops’ 
tax treatment came on a less impor- 
tant issue. Under the agricultural 
marketing act of the early 20's, farm 
co-ops were permitted a tax exemp- 
tion if they limited their business 
with non-members to 15 percent of 
gross. The co-ops did not treasure 
this exemption very much: half of 
them never used it; and they gave it 
up in 1951. In his 1952 presidential 
campaign, Dwight Eisen- 
hower said that the 1951 amendments 
“well and soundly” settled the prob- 
lem of co-op taxation. 


elec tion 


The 1951 attack 


The most stunning attack on the 
NTEA came in 1951. Representative 
Daniel A. Reed of New York, who 
was first elected to Congress in 1918 
ind has represented four western 
New York counties ever since, called 
the NTEA people “racketeers.” Reed 
is the ranking Republican on the 


House 


1d has been alternating chairman 


Wavs and Means Committee 


f the Toint Congressional Commit- 


' 
er or 


Internal Revenue: he is also 
well known as an Old Guard Republi- 
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can, a champion of lower taxes, and 
a friend of the farmer. 

On March 19, 1951, Reed said in 
part: “Mr. Speaker, an unscrupulous 
racket, known as the National Tax 
Equality Association, has been in op- 


eration for some time, directing its 
vicious propaganda against the farm 
cooperatives. To get contributions 
from businessmen, this racketeering 
organization has propagandized busi- 
nessmen with false statements to the 
effect that if farm cooperatives were 
taxed and not exempted the revenue 
to the Government would amount an- 
nually to over $800,000,000. This is, 
of course, absolutely false and nothing 
more nor less than getting money 
under false pretenses. To spread such 
falsehood through the United States 
mails to get contributions for the 
racketeering outfit is a fraudulent use 
of the United States mails.” 


Lost ground 


There was plenty more of this, and 
the co-op organizations quickly re- 
printed Reed’s speech and distributed 
it widely. This may have had some- 
thing to do with the fact that the 
NTEA has had no successes since. 
A number of supporters have been 
reported dropping out since that time. 

The attack on credit unions has not 
been as vigorous as the attack on 
farm until recently. 
Credit unions differ from most mu- 


cooperativ es 


tuals and co-ops in several significant 
ways, and it is not easy to get the 
business community alarmed about 
them. In the first place, credit unions 
average much smaller; the last Fed- 
eral Bureau report showed only 1,265 
federal credit unions with assets over 
$250,000 and 6,541 under that level. 
Again. credit unions do business only 
with their members, and their mem- 
bership is limited in many cases to 
they are not free to 
recruit membership from the general 


small groups 


public. Further, credit unions operate 
in a field where the existence of 
serious abuses is widely recognized, 
and the credit union non-profit struc- 
ture makes possible certain services 
that no commercial organization can 
perform. 

Hence it has been difficult for the 
NTEA crowd to mount an attack on 
credit unions in terms of tax discrim- 
You cannot go to a Con- 
gressional committee with the same 


ination. 


wild statements that you can put into 
a newspaper ad. The most serious 
problem the NTEA creates for the 


credit union movement is with re- 
spect to the false impression it is 
deliberately planting with the general 
public and with employers. The 
Leagues and the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association are countering with 
an educational program of their own, 
but of course the most favorable as- 
pect of the problem lies in the fact 
that millions of people have now bene- 
fited by 
know what credit unions are trying 
to do. 

In recent 


credit union service and 


NTEA has 


dropped its advertising and publicity 


years the 


program aimed at the general public. 
It is now concentrating on the busi- 
ness community. Its first film, “Citi- 
zen Dave Douglas,” was produced 
primarily for television use, and it 
apparently got about 300 TV show- 
ings. Yet when the second film was 
released last fall, under the name of 
“The Senator’s Daughter,” the NTEA 
meeting was told that it would be 
shown primarily to business groups. 
An advertisement signed by the 
‘Bankers’ Committee for Tax Equal- 
ity” ran in one issue of the Wall 
Street Journal and the American 
Banker, attacking credit unions; it 
has not been followed up. 


The spring stalemate 


During the spring the NTEA brashly 
promised its supporters that 1957 
was the year in which all its goals 
would be reached. As the Congres- 
sional session wore on, it became 
evident that Congress had no inten- 
tion of acting on NTEA legislation. 
Rallying behind the Mason Bill, the 
NTEA put on a big pressure drive to 
get the bill into hearing. A petition 
signed by a sizable group of special- 
ized trade associations was presented 
to Representative Jere Cooper (D.., 
Tenn.). who is Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
It urged immediate hearings on the 
Mason Bill, and it was signed by such 
groups as the Public Information 
Committee of the Cotton Industry, the 
International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. the American 
Retail Coal Association and the Na- 
of Wholesalers. 


None of these associations compares 


tional Association 
in stature with the major business or- 
ganizations, and Congressmen Cooper, 
who hails from the Tennessee Val- 
ley co-op area, brushed the _peti- 
tion off. Meanwhile, many members 
of these trade associations announced 
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that they did not support the aims of 
the NTEA. 

This has been a familiar experience 
for the NTEA people. Names of in- 
dividuals and have 
often been used without authorization 
in support of NTEA petitions and 
letters. Recently, when a 
letter attacking credit unions was sent 
out by the “Bankers’ Committee for 
Tax Equality,” credit union leaders 
called on many of the bankers whose 
names were used on the letterhead. 
Most of those called on said they did 
not support the Bankers’ Committee 
or the NTEA and ordered their names 
removed, 


organizations 


begging 


In January, Jere Cooper will sit as 
chairman at a hearing of the House 
Ways and Means Committee in which 
proposals for tax reform will be pre- 
sented by all interested groups. The 
National Tax Equality Association 
will be there, naturally, and so will 
the Credit Union National 
tion. As things look now, however, 
the big issue will be whether taxes 
should be cut first on families or on 
corporations. 


Associa- 


\ big case is develop- 
ing for raising the individual exemp- 
tion from $600 to $700, and this will 
be a much more interesting subject 
to Congress than the stale and dis- 
credited NTEA arguments. 

The NTEA’s problem today is that 
it has outlived its methods. The smear 
technique has lost, at least for the 
time being, its effectiveness. 


CREDIT UNION DAY 
(Continued from page 1) 


their brothers a little smoother, bring- 
ing hope and help to their fellow men. 

If our credit union forefathers. 
Friedrich Raiffeisen, Alphonse Des- 
jardins, Edward Filene and the late 
Roy F. Bergengren and Thomas W. 
Doig could be with us at our celebra- 
tion of International Credit Union 
Day, they no doubt would be pleased 
at the growth of the credit union 
movement and the good work it is 
doing. But being tireless crusaders, 
they could not rest on past laurels for 
long; they would find too much work 
still to be done. 

What is some of this unfinished 
work? 

To begin with, credit unions are 
still literally unknown and unheard 
of among whole sections of the popu- 
lation. At the present time, less than 
half of the potential members of our 
credit unions have joined—our 23.- 
000 credit unions have 24 million po- 
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tential members, but only 11 million 
actual members. 

Credit unions are growing in other 
lands, but we still see millions of peo- 
ple looking to us for help. They have 
the spirit, but they are asking us to 
show them the way. 

There is evidence that many credit 
unions are hampered by restrictive 
policies, outmoded practices and lack 
of information, and do not give their 
members the kind of good credit 
union service they need and should 
have. 

And we find that many of our mem- 
bers are not using their credit unions 
to the extent they could. It is rare to 
find a credit union with members who 
heve more than an average of $500 
in their share accounts. 

Also, from available records, we get 
a strong impression that our members 
owe more money outside than inside 
their credit unions. Our guess is that 
we are handling somewhat under 50 
percent of our members’ short-term 
credit needs. 


The job ahead 


More specifically then, here are 
some of the jobs that lie ahead of us: 

To double credit union member- 
ship within existing charters. 

To organize 7,500 new credit un- 
ions in the next five years and to 
build within those charters a new 
membership of nine million persons. 

To lend three to four times the 
money we now lend to persons cur- 
rently enrolled in credit unions. 

To increase loan volume to six or 
eight times what it is now within ex- 
isting credit unions, if we add the 
members we could but do not now 
have. 

If all—or unions 
should do what hundreds of credit 
unions have already done, total sav- 


most-——credit 


ings of present members would in- 
crease 150 percent of present plus po- 
tential members, 300 percent. 

And finally, we must find a way to 
communicate with each other better, 
we 300,000 volunteer and full-time 
credit union people, so that we may 
gain knowledge, experience and un- 
derstanding. 

Therefore, as we celebrate Inter- 
national Credit Union Day in our 
various communities, let us pause for 
a moment in our festivities to reflect 
on the things which we must still ac- 
complish. Let us re-dedicate ourselves 
and, united, let us bring greater 


credit union service to more people. 
\ Happy Credit Union Day to All 
of Y ou, 
W. O. Knight, Jr., President 
Credit Union National Association 
Harold Moses, President 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 
Leonard R. Nixon, President 
CUNA Supply Cooperative 


ADJUSTING TO THE 
COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 13) 


law requires that all chattel mortgages 
be registered, and the credit union 
pays 25 cents for each search at the 
district records house. Canada has no 
county government system such as in 
the states, and property records are 
kept on a judicial district level. A 
Moose Jaw lawyer who also is a credit 
union director serves as the credit 
union’s collection agent and its legal 
counsel and has rendered an outstand- 
ing service in this regard. 

As in small personal loans, pro- 
vincial law limits the credit union 
activities in home mortgages. The 
credit union can lend up te 50 per- 
cent of present market value or 60 
percent of assessed value, which ever 
is greater. With this limitation and 
with a 7 percent interest rate, the 
credit union once had 579 mortgage 
loans and now has about 450. Maxi- 
mum repayment time is 5 years. 

In October 1952, long before the 
Moose Jaw credit union had reached 
its present stature, the credit union 
figured in the first amalgamation in 
Saskatchewan. The Prairie Credit 
Union, serving employees of a Swift 
and Co. plant in Moose Jaw, wanted 
to liquidate after the plant was closed. 
Its board of directors asked the 
Moose Jaw credit union board to take 
over the assets. At that time, Prairie 
had 168 members, $13,000 in assets 
and $10,000 out in loans. The Moose 
Jaw bgard took over, paid dollar for 
dollar on the Prairie members’ shares, 
collected all but $34.60 in loans and 
wound up with $1,360 from the 
Prairie credit union’s reserve fund. 

Where the credit union office once 
was in the co-op building and where 
the co-op once subsidized the credit 
union manager’s salary, now the 
credit union has its own $80,000 
building, separated from the co-op 
building by the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada building. The credit union rents 
out the entire second floor of its 
building and half the ground floor, 
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gathering $550 per month rent in- 
come. The building was paid for in 
cash and is now being depreciated at 
the rate of 2'% percent per year. 
There once was considerable lap- 
over between the co-op board and the 
credit union board, but now only two 
men serve on both boards. With 6.500 


third 


largest in Saskatchewan. Its board is 


members, the co-op is the 
divided about evenly between rural 
and urban members. Co-op depart 
ments include a service station, lum 
ber, coal and feed, groceteria and 
meat, freezer lockers, petroleum and 
fuel oil, dry goods, hardware, heating 
and plumbing. Ties between the credit 
union and co-op have been retained in 
some cases. For one, the two jointly 
sponsor an annual float in the 
Moose Jaw mid-summer celebration. 
For another, the co-op grants payroll 
deduction for its employees’ credit 

union accounts. 
hree types of loans dominated the 
1956 fi- 
dollar 


volume were 72 loans for buildings 


Moose Jew credit union’s 
nancial statement. First in 
and improvements, totaling $197,350. 
Second in number of loans with 149 
and second in volume with $192,135 
were loans for automobiles and ac- 
cessories. Largest loan volume was 
in consolidation of debts, with 201 
loans totaling $120,922. 


Loans for farming 


There were 96 loans to farmers to- 
taling $75,550 and including loans 
for land payments and mortgages. 
machinery, livestock, buildings, con- 
debts. 


penses including taxes and interest. 


solidation of operating ex- 
living expenses including food, cloth- 
ing. and such personal items as medi- 
cal and educational expenses. 

Also there were 10 loans to co- 
operatives and merchants, including 
} loans for $47,000 for buildings and 
improvements. Total co-op and mer- 
chant loans were $66,500. 

Saskatchewan law provides a three- 
way check on credit union operations. 
First there is the three-man super- 
visory committee which audits loan 
collateral, 
monthly financial reports and issues 


reviews the treasurer’s 
quarterly audits based on these re- 
ports and reports on loan delinquen- 
cies. Government inspectors annually 
review loan applications and check 
them against security. The most thor- 
check. however. for credit 
over $250.000 assets comes 


ough 


from a complete annual audit from 
chartered certified 
public accountants. They wait until 
the end of the calendar year, then 
submit an audit of all accounts, in- 
cluding investments. They mail veri- 
fication notices to all share holders 
once a year and mail confirmation 
notices to all loan holders once a year. 


accountants or 


Some differences 


In operational practices Saskatche- 
wan credit unions differ from most in 
the States. For one, directors may be 
paid for attending monthly meetings. 
The three-man credit committee may 
be made up of directors, or be ap- 
pointed by the board but the three- 
man supervisory committee must be 
non-board members. Mortgage loan 
applications require joint approval of 
the credit committee and the board. 
Membership applications must be en- 
dorsed by a director or by the board 
chairman with authorization from the 
other directors. 

Moose Jaw credit union members 
their directors with long 
terms of office, though each is elected 
to a three-year term. Howard Rids- 
dale and Cliff Morrow were members 
of the original board in 1937, and 
they, along with supervisory commit- 
Alf Bull, signed the 
original charter. Also these three 
and board member Barkley Green 
have share account numbers under 
10. 


The Moose Jaw board cuts a repre- 


reward 


tee member 


sentative swath across the community. 
The board includes two farmers, two 
public school teachers, a radio sta- 
tion electrical engineer, a lawyer, a 
dentist, two British-American Oil em- 
ployees and a commissionaire (sim- 
ilar to U. S. constables). The two 
oil workers and the lawyer make up 
the credit committee, and a retired 
Canadian Pacific engineer, another 
CPR employee and an oil operator 
are on the supervisory committee. 
Even an impartial observer might 
rate the Moose Jaw credit union 
building as the most attractive in 
The red brick, two-story ex- 
terior gives the impression of two 
buildings, with the credit union on 
one side and a music store on the 
other. Recent remodelings gave the 
credit union staff more working room 
and gave members more waiting room 
for the rush periods which inevitably 
occur on industrial paydays. Both 
Bunn and Morrison now have private, 


town. 


walled-off offices in which to handle 
loan applications, and teller’s booths 
at the counter are spaced widely 
enough to allow reasonable privacy 
for other transactions. The building 
basement houses the directors’ room. 
The credit union paid $9,000 for its 
downtown lot, and now pays $1,800 
per year property tax plus a city 
business tax of $300 per year. 
Though 85 percent of Saskatche- 
wan's income is from wheat, Moose 
Jaw citizens are fairly well insulated 
against any depression that might 
accompany a bad crop year. Two 
local oil refineries, the CPR shops 
and the RCAF base tend to buoy up 
slack seasons. Another major indus- 
try is the Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Ltd., with a daily capacity of 4,000 
barrels of flour and 1,200 barrels of 
oats; but this industry has direct ties 
with crop conditions and is thus not 
a stabilizing influence like the others. 
Paying 3 percent dividend on share 
accounts, 11 percent on deposit ac- 
counts and no interest rebate, the 
Moose Jaw credit union was pretty 
well in line with provincial figures 
in 1956. Also its variable 7-12 per- 
cent loan interest rate is typical. 


Friendly government 


The co - operative 
strong 


movement is 
in Saskatchewan, and the 
provincial government lends unusual 
aid to credit unions. Ron Bunn, when 
he was a government inspector, helped 
organize nearly 40 credit unions. 
Saskatchewan law sets membership 
entrance fees at 25 cents and share 
values at $10. 


Sixty-four pages of the co-op de- 
partment’s 1956 report were devoted 


to credit unions. One paragraph 
typifies the government’s conserva- 
tive feeling toward credit unions. The 
report notes the fact that “about 80 
percent of credit union development 
in Saskatchewan is among people 
predominantly engaged in agricul- 
ture requires a cautious loaning 
policy to protect the liquid position 
of the credit unions....” This cau- 
tion, of course, refers not to the char- 
acter of the agricultural people but 
to crop uncertainties and the uncer- 
tainties of world trade even in good 
crop years. 

Hemmed in by this government- 
sponsored caution but spurred on by 
a quest for growth, the Moose Jaw 
credit union has found itself with 
abundant share capital and limited 
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versatile 


(fast and economical,too) 


Noted for its speed, accuracy and resulting cost savings, the 
Burroughs Sensimatic can take on any assignment in your account- 
ing system and whip through it on the double. 


Secret of this proved mastery is the exclusive sensing panel that 
makes the Sensimatic the most versatile accounting machine you 
can buy. Just a flick of the knob gives you a choice of four jobs. 
And your Sensimatic automatically zips through the chosen pro- 
cedure, makes decisions and complicated motions for the operator, 
sharply reduces any chance of mistake. To handle more jobs, you 
just insert another of the interchangeable sensing panels. 


Because the Sensimatic is so fast, so error-free, it quickly pays for 
itself in time and effort saved. And there’s no obsolescence. To 


change your accounting system, you merely change sensing panels. 
That’s all. 


For a complete—a convincing—demonstration, see the Sensimatic 
in action at our nearby branch office. Six series, 2 to 19 totals, to 
choose from. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic’’—Reg. TM's. 
BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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bulwarked by its 
membership, sparked 


outlets. Yet, 
dustrialized 
energetic treasurer-manager, 

by a progressive board of 
rs and speeded by improve- 


in provincial laws, loans are 


idily catching up with shares 


thanks to steady promotion. 


ILLINOIS PROGRAM 
Continued from page 7) 


is now setting up short 
ourses for officers in state univers- 
ities. Beginning last February, the 
first of the courses was given at the 
University of Iiinois; in September, 
the second course was started at the 
University of Chicago. Meanwhile, a 
third short course is under considera 
James Millikin University in 
Decatur, and a fourth by the Uni- 


versity 


tion al 


of Illinois Extension Depart- 
ment in East St. Louis. 


These 


ning sessions. 


courses consist of six eve- 
each session split in 
half with a member of the university 
faculty teaching the first half and a 
credit teaching the 
The idea behind this division 


union leader 
Secor d 
of labor is that the university man 
gives a general discussion of the sub- 
ject, after which the credit union man 
translates the general material into 
credit union language. Subjects like 
business law, economics of consumer 
credit, effective board membership, 
public relations, financial counseling, 
and auditing are included. 


Business law popular 


The University of Illinois course 
was attended by 118, who paid $10 
each. The Chicago 
short course cost each student $15, 


University of 


with the League paying an additional 
$5. Evaluation by students of the 
University of Illinois course shows 
that they were particularly keen on 
the course in business law, that they 
didn’t like instructors who read their 
material, and that they prefer shorter 
lectures and more participation. 
Another trail opened in March, 
when the League staged a statewide 
conference for chapter leaders. This 
was a day-long discussion of chapter 
programming, following a discussion 
outline furnished in order to keep 
things moving. The League offered 
to pay the expenses of one official 
from each of the 28 chapters, but the 
total attendance ran up to 89 with 6] 
paying their own way. The results of 


this conference are already being 


felt, with about twice as many chap- 
ters as usual holding meetings during 
the summer months. 


Brietzke makes a point on educa- 
tional techniques that some overlook. 
“The best place to educate people is 


in a school building,” he says. “The 
atmosphere is right. People feel seri- 
ous, they know they're not supposed 
to smoke, they come to class on time, 
and they get a lot out of it. But if 
you try to hold an educational meet- 
ing in a hotel, the atmosphere is all 
wrong. The guests drift in fifteen 
minutes late, they wander off before 
lunch, they never get into the right 
mood.” 
Dividing the job 

Education and organization are 
jobs for the League and the chapters 
working Illinois 
League sees them. Local public rela- 
tions is a job for the chapter. State- 
wide public relations and legislative 


together, as the 


work are for the League. Service is 
the fieldman’s job, although chapter 
officers often give valuable help. 

The Credit Union Spotlight, the 
League’s publication, has been styled 
up since last spring as Bob Davis's 
educational assignments have been 
turned over to Jim Conklin. Recently 
Davis was authorized by the League 
board to put on a drive to build a 
mailing list of all credit union officers 
and committee members, and he now 
sends The Spotlight to this entire 
list, which numbers 13,700 
plus another 2,000 miscellaneous. 
Surprisingly, collecting this list was 
not too difficult. A first letter, backed 
by three follow-up mailings, brought 
in 12,500 names and addresses. Tele- 
phone calls and inquiries through 
fieldmen brought in some more. 
Today only ten affiliated credit unions 
have failed to produce their lists. 
Davis doesn’t know as yet how big a 
job it will be to keep the list up to 
date, but Bob Rodreick of the Cali- 
fornia League has warned him to 
expect about a 30 percent turnover 
each year. 

To create a strong league with an 
informed body of credit union ofh- 
cers, you must have a publication, 
Davis says. It must come out regu- 
larly, it must be distributed as widely 
as possible, and it must look good. 
The Spotlight is a crisp printing job, 
with sharp halftones and newsy head- 
lines. 

The League supply department is 


names 


a small printing shop based on a 
multilith 1250. Technically this is not 
a printing press but an office machine, 
yet it turns out a variety of printed 
materials ranging from forms to edu- 
cational leaflets. Like any small shop, 
a supply department depends pretty 
much on the versatility of the man 
who operates it, and the Illinois de- 
partment has been run for nine years 
now by Stanley Smailis, who can run 
the multilith, redesign forms, wrap 
packages, work out price estimates 
and check inventory all at once. 
This flexibility is typical of the 
small shop; rigidity sets in and costs 
rise as a shop grows. With one full- 
time and assistant, 
Smailis can turn out thirty or forty 
thousand impressions a day and fill 


one part-time 


all orders for stock items on the day 
they are received. Last year he 
printed and sold about 2! million 
deposit 600,000 
slips, 65,000 chattel mortgage forms 
and 81,000 individual ledger sheets. 
His prices are low, but he is proudest 
of the fact that in nine years he has 
never been back-ordered on League- 
produced items. 


slips, withdrawal 


\ Challenge cutter 
helps speed the work, and when a 
form has to be cut up and laid out 
differently, he can add a few words 
of phototype. 


Handling supplies 


A league with 500 credit unions 
can support a well-run supply de- 
partment, Smailis the chief 
problem is finding a manager with 


says; 


the necessary range of experience. 
There is one other problem: credit 
unions expect better service from 
their own supply department than 
they would expect from a printer 
down the street. 

For many years, the Illinois League 
has run its own bonding department, 
independent of the CUNA Bonding 
Service. This department is headed 
by Sonya Robbins. It provides Amer- 
ican Surety bonds of the position 
and blanket 23 types, also workmen’s 
compensation, liability, and burglary 
and holdup. 

Recently the League board voted 
to offer Illinois credit unions the 
CUNA 100 percent blanket bond no. 
576. The League is not giving up its 
own program, but the fieldmen are 
now telling new credit unions what 
the alternatives are and letting them 
make their own decision. Among 
older credit unions, quite a few large 
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3 complete automatic records of 
each check for your protection. 
Copies and carbon snap out as 
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Compare the tailored safety features 
of this credit union voucher check 





This voucher check is especially designed to com- 
ply with the internal control systems developed 


— 


tamper-proof safety check with the same 
credit union design in the tinted background, 
imprinted with the names of your credit union 
and its bank, “‘little man’’ symbol and credit 
union motto. Standard formats available with 
credit union account numbers and your choice 
of 2 stub styles 


ailor-made passbooks for NCR or Burroughs 
machines in any standard machine size. Printed 
front, back and inside according to your copy 
specifications. Durable vellum cloth cover in 
your choice of colors. inside pages 28% ledger, 
white or buff colors. 


A custom money order providing credit unions 
with a safe and convenient remittance method 
(where regulations permit use). Attached re 
ceipt is positive proof of payment, imprinted 
remitter’s name assures proper crediting. Ac- 
ceptable anywhere. A revenue producing item. 
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by credit unions. It provides three complete, 
itemized records of payment with one writing, 
including two detachable carbon copies with the 
same serial number for journal and ledger post- 
ings. It is widely accepted as a valuable aid to 
credit union security programs. 


Nearly 2,000 credit unions are now using our qual- 
ity, union-made checks and machine pass-books. 


Write for samples and quantity prices. 


Protectu Banknote 
 o- (@) R Pp (e) R - © | ° N 


Bank and Commercial Lithographers * Dept. C 
4048-58 Schubert Avenue * Chicago 39, Illinois 





ones have switched to the 100 percent 
blanket bond, which covers shortages 
ip to one million dollars. 

The ICUL Credit Union is one of 
the oldest central credit unions in the 
country. Chartered in 1936, it serves 
both credit unions and credit union 
officers. Credit unions are paid divi- 
dends quarterly on their investments, 
at a rate currently equal to 3 percent 
per annum. They can borrow at 4 
percent. Dividends on officers’ share 
vccounts have been running around 
L percent, and the rate on loans is 
the standard legal rate. 


Plenty of cash 


The officer membership of ICUL 
Credit Union is now 5,282, with 2.048 
holding loans. Investing credit unions 
number 159. Despite all the talk about 
tight money, ICUL finds more credit 
investing now and fewer bor- 

ICUL itself had to borrow 
up to six months ago, although this 


unions 


rowing. 


was forced partly by low bond prices. 
The assets of the credit union are now 
$5,358,000, almost equally divided 
between personal loans, credit union 
loans and bonds. 

Delinquency, says Mabel Hraha, 
who has been manager of ICUL since 
the 30’s, is a perennial problem. 
Doing business with most members 
by mail, even those who live in the 
Chicago area, makes collection dif- 
ficult. However, this is a problem that 
most central credit union managers 
have now learned to live with. 

The Credit Union Share Guaranty 
Corporation is among the most in- 
being 
tested in the credit union movement. 


teresting experiments now 

Organized in response to the grow- 
ing pressure for deposit insurance, 
the Share Guaranty Corporation re- 
quired a special act of the Illinois 
legislature to bring it to life. It was 
capitalized at one million dollars, 
invested by eight Illinois credit un- 
ions. In a nutshell, it guarantees to 
members that their 
shares will not be lost if their credit 
union liquidates for any reason. The 
mit of the guaranty is $10,000 per 
share account, and the price to the 
credit union for this protection is 84% 
cents per month for each $1,000 of 


ivings covered. 


credit union 


The Share Guaranty Corporation 
has now been accepting credit unions 
for membership since March 1956, 
ind 372 credit unions have joined. 


Most new credit unions are coming 
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in. Marie Aebischer is administrative 
assistant. The corporation screens 
credit unions carefully as they apply 
for membership and reserves the 
right to require a full-dress audit. No 
claims have been filed as yet; one 
member credit union now on the 
verge of liquidation due to a closed 
plant seems in good enough shape 
to pay its members 100 cents on the 
dollar. 

The experience of the Share Guar- 
anty Corporation is being watched 
attentively by credit union leaders in 
many states, where the pressure of 
public demand for protection of 
savings accounts is being widely felt. 
Illinois credit union leaders point out 
that there is nothing in their special 
statute that prevents them from pro- 
viding coverage in other states. 

The budget of the League for 1957 
lists $271,300 in expenditures. Major 
items in this list include: 


Salaries (20 employees) $113,000 


SKIP TRACERS 
(Continued from page 15) 


of a type likely to appeal to the 
debtor, while the mailing address 
may be no more than the office of a 
telephone-answering service, which is 
paid to receive the replies and for- 
ward them to the skip tracer’s head- 
quarters. 

Some of the first skip tracers dis- 
covered that debtors would come out 
of hiding if they received a card say- 
ing something of value was held for 
them which could not be forwarded 
until information was supplied to 
establish identification. One such op- 
eration, called “United Inheritance 
Bureau,” professed to be seeking 
missing heirs. The beauty of this 
plan, which flourished until FTC in- 
tervened, was that neighbors or rela- 
tives would go to great lengths to 
forward the card, lest the missing 
person lose out on the prospect of 
unexpected fortune. 

The skip tracer who was found to 
be mailing penny penpoints to debt- 
ors operated under two fake names. 
As “General Forwarding Company,” 
he claimed to be holding a parcel 
which would be forwarded as soon as 
identity was established. Or as “Com- 
mercial Pen Company,” he professed 
to be introducing a new pen which 


would be forwarded free if the ad- 


Rent 

Travel 

Directors 

Exec. committee 


17,000 
23,000 
4,500 
1,200 
2,500 
7,000 
5,000 
6,000 


Chapter activities 
Annual meeting 
Publicity and education 
Publication 


The present dues structure is based 
on 21% percent of credit union gross 
income with a $2,500 maximum. This 
year being a year of record growth, 
it has produced income substantially 
beyond expectations. Next year the 
dues rate will be cut to 214 percent, 
without affecting the League’s ability 
to continue expanding its program. 
Recently a committee has studied 
alternative dues schedules, including 
especially a proposed levy on mem- 
bers; but the indications are that this 
would lay a heavier burden on the 
smaller credit unions and there isn’t 
much enthusiasm for it. 





dressee would provide information 
about his correct address and place 
of employment. He got into trouble 
with FTC largely as a result of his 
own self-glorification, for the Com- 
mission’s investigators got on the job 
after they began reading trade pro- 
motion ads which talked of a “new 
and unique way of locating skips” 
by “a cleverly planned means of 
reaching these debt evaders in so 
subtle a manner that they do not 
know they are being traced.” 

The “small sum of money” gim- 
mick has been used by several firms, 
with astounding success. In fact the 
very success of the gimmick led to 
the court’s conclusion that it was 
clearly misleading and contrary to 
the public interest. 

Noting that one skip tracer was 
drawing 700 replies weekly out of 
2.100 mailings, the court exclaimed, 
“It would be fantastic to suggest that 
one delinquent and previously unre- 
sponsive debtor out of three would 
reply if he thought he was furnish- 
ing information to his creditors for 
a net return of ten cents. . . . The 
letter succeeds in conveying the false 
impression it must convey in order 
to achieve its purpose.” 

Some skip tracers take advantage 
of the public’s current pre-occupa- 
tion with opinion polls, or disguise 
themselves as market research organ- 
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F. w. stem, President of the May 
Company Employee's Credit Union 


DOLLARS-AND-CENTS cannot measure all the benefits re- THis maTIOoNAL “42” Accounting Machine posts all_necessary records with maximum 


ceived from this system. 


speed and efficiency. 


“Our ational System 
saves us ‘2,/00 a year... 


repays its cost every 14 months’ 


“We wanted an accounting set-up 
that would enable us to obtain a 
clear-cut picture of each member’s 
account at any time,” writes F. W. 
Biehl, President of the May Com- 
pany Employee’s Credit Union. “Our 
new National System accomplished 
this for us and also made important 
savings in time and money! 

“Our business has received many 
other benefits from our National Sys- 
tem. Record-keeping was always a 
problem with our previous method. 
Now with our modern National Sys- 
tem, our records are always up-to- 


—May Company Employee's Credit Union, Cleveland, Ohio 


date and more easily audited. We are 
also able to train employees more 
quickly because our National is so 
simple and easy to operate. 

“All in all our National System 
saves us more than $2,700 a year, 
repays its cost every 14 months! We 
highly recommend the installation of 
a National System to any Credit 
Union.” 


VY & Bake 


President of the May Company 
Employee's Credit Union 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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Your Credit Union, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for them- 
selves quickly through savings, then con- 
tinue to return a regular yearly profit. 
For complete information, call your nearby 


National representative today. 7%) 


He's listed in the yellow pages of 
* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


your phone book. 
Walional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES . CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Reauinen) 

ried 





izations 


A case settled by stipula- 


tion last summer involved a skip 


tracer who mailed out a “gift certifi- 


cate” to missing debtors, promising 
1 supply of razor blades for individ- 
uals participating in his study of the 
razor blade market. The debtor was 
asked what brand he used and 
whether he was “influenced” by radio 
or TV advertising. He was also asked 
to supply his address and the address 
of his employer. 

An important case handled by FTC 
last year involved a skip tracer who 
operated under several names from 
half a dozen addresses. From a Rich- 
mond, Va., address, he mailed forms 
with the heading “Cigarette and To- 
bacco Research Bureau” and _ pro- 
fessed to be interested in learning 
the brand of cigarettes smoked by 


At the 


same time, from Oklahoma City, he 


working people on the job. 


mailed forms under the heading “Na- 
tional Gasoline Research Bureau” in- 
quiring about brand of gasoline used. 
Debtors responding to the tobacco 
inquiry got a package of cigarettes, 
while those responding to the gaso- 
line survey were promised cash to 
buy their favorite brand. 


Pick your city 


from Rich- 
mond and the gasoline study from 
Oklahoma City have both been 
banned by 


The tobacco survey 


FTC. The Commission 
noted neither of these was primarily 
for market research purposes. It took 
notice of the fact that 
Richmond and Oklahoma City mail- 


ing addresses were used because the 


particular 


surveys might be more impressive if 
they originated in cities identified 
in the public mind with these prod- 
ucts. 

\ recent case involved a Chicago 
collection agency which was required 
to stop using a letter containing the 
statement, “I have information of 
Another 
case, also in Chicago, was 


great importance to him.” 
recent 
against a skip tracer who was de- 


scribing himself as a credit-rating 
firm. 

One tried-and-true approach used 
by skip tracers to smoke out their 
quarry is to use a form which leads 
the debtor to assume he has received 
1 communication from a government 
agency. In this day of social security 
and payroll deduction, the creditor is 
hardly likely to ignore such official- 


sounding titles as “Bureau of Rec- 
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“National 
Service Bureau,” particularly when, 
in several instances, the form also 


ords of Employment,” or 


carries a picture of an eagle, disturb- 
ingly similar to the eagle on the great 
seal of the United States. 

These 


pseudo-government opera- 


tions, generally headquartered in 
some obscure secretarial service of- 
fice, in a downtown Washington 
office building, have been frank in 
telling businessmen what they are up 
to, but they have also been stubborn 
FTC’s efforts to curb 


their activities. 


in resisting 


The psychological edge 


One of the first in this field, “Na- 
tional Service Bureau,” told creditors 
“the Nation’s Capital is the psy- 
chological city from which to send 
skip tracer mail.” 

Credit Information Bureau, East 
Orange, N.J., which operates from a 
Washington mailing address under 
the headings “Treasurer’s Office, 
Disbursement Certificate” and “Dis- 
bursement notice,” was even more 
candid. Its trade promotion ads so- 
liciting creditors’ “skips” lists ex- 
plained, “Our Treasurer’s Office skip 
tracing form works because the skip 
is offered a sum of money from the 
Treasurer's Office in Washington, 
D.C., which we send if he fills out 
the questionnaire on the back of the 
form.” 

In an initial decision banning the 
use of these headings, FTC hearing 
examiner John Lewis took special 
notice of the firm’s boast that “The 
form is meter-mailed, so official look- 
ing and his desire for money so great 
that he gladly tells us all we ask.... 
The tracer form comes in the same 
type of Kraft envelope as used by 
official forms are 
meter mailed from Washington, D.C. 
This makes it more official looking 
and gets better results than an ordi- 


agencies All 


nary three-cent stamp.” 

In one of the most celebrated cases 
involving skip tracers, S. Florsheim 
Sales Co., of Beverly Hills, Cal., tried 
to defend its right to use the Ameri- 
mailed from 
Washington under such headings as 
“Claims Office” and “United States 
Credit Control Bureau.” 

With Murray Chotiner, former law 
partner of Vice President Richard 
Nixon, as its spokesman, the firm 
that the Washington tele- 
phone directory lists 48 firms with 


can eagle on forms 


argued 


the word “United States” and 55 
using the word “Federal.” It pointed 
out 13 differences between the eagle 
on its mailing cards and the eagle on 
the Great Seal of the United States. 

But FTC was not inclined to cut 
corners. “The American eagle,” it 
said, “throughout the life of this na- 
tion has been employed as a symbol 
of governmental power and authority 
and its picturization on any docu- 
ment has the tendency to suggest the 
governmental authority of the United 
States.” As to the 13 differences be- 
tween the skip tracer’s eagle and the 
eagle on the Great Seal, again the 
Commission remained unimpressed. 
Actually, it said, there are at least 
four different eagles used by the gov- 
ernment on coinage alone, so the fact 
that the skip tracer’s eagle differs 
from the eagle on the seal would not 
be significant. 

“We are compelled to conclude,” 
the Commission said, “that all these 
factors, including the fictitious names 
of non-existent offices from which the 
forms purport to emanate, the use of 
the words United States as part of 
one such name, the phraseology of 
each form, the use of an eagle there- 
on, and the Washington, D.C., re- 
turn address and mailing tend, in 
conjunction with one another, to 
foster the erroneous belief and per- 
petrate the deception that respond- 
ent’s fictitious offices are a part of 
the United States government.” 


Odds against legality 


While there seems to be no end to 
the number of new skip tracing oper- 
ations that turn up, skip tracers ap- 
parently recognize that the chances to 
escape detection for long are dimin- 
ishing, and that the prospect of 
developing a successful technique 
which will satisfy the official demand 
for full disclosure is slim. 

In one instance, the legal staff of 
the Post Office Department tried to 
issue a fraud order against a skip 
tracer, but the federal district court 
in Washington ruled the practice is 
short of fraud. 

Nevertheless one operator who was 
called before the FTC recently seemed 
fearful that other, and even more dis- 
astrous forms of retribution may be 
shaping up, for he tried to plead the 
Fifth Amendment in order to’ avoid 
disclosing the details of his business. 
He was finally induced to cooperate, 
however, after Commission lawyers 
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assured him that he could not be 
criminally prosecuted in any other 
tribunal for statements which he 
makes while appearing in response to 


an FTC subpoena. 


REALISTIC DIVIDENDS 


(Continued from page 16) 


such size percentagewise that credit 
unions bring themselves into sharp 
focus as a group enjoying special 
privileges at the expense of other in- 
dividuals or organizations.” 
Dividends have to be based on 
Alvin J. Bau- 
mann of St. Louis. “This should re- 


main true regardless of the govern- 


earnings, points out 


advertised 
... Frankly, 


the idea of attempting to compete for 


ment financing rate or 
building and loan rates. 


‘investors’ does not strike me as being 
consonant with credit union ideals, 
philosophy or management.” 

Those who feel that credit unions 
should banks and 
savings and loans generally add “by 
paying 1% of 1 


compete with 
percent higher.” 
Others stress the dangers in competi- 
tion. 

“Credit union directors that try for 
competitive cash dividends are apt to 
under-pay treasurers and clerks, re- 
sent league dues, CUNA insurance, 
Bridge subscriptions, and generally 
try to conserve earnings by sacrificing 
warns A. B. Pritchard of 
Enka, North Carolina. “I sincerely 
believe that the service dividend is 


service, 


of more value to the member than 
the cash dividend.” 

“Credit unions should never try 
to lead the field in dividends,” says 
Lawrence Villenueve of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin. “However, a rate 
of 3 to 4 percent is reasonable if they 
are giving all other services—i.e., 
loan insurance and life savings in- 
surance, adequate bonding and sal- 
aries. If we 
need not fear the competition of the 


give good service, we 


higher interest rates.” 

The taxation issue bothers several 
of these national directors. “Divi- 
dends of over 4 percent invite tax- 
ation,” says Michael T. 
Thompsonville, Connecticut. “They 


Liucci of 


also place other credit unions not in 
a position to pay high dividends in 
an embarrassing position.” 


ment,” remarks H. T. Sanderson of 
Corpus Christi, Texas. “If they can 
afford it, that’s okay, but they 
shouldn’t publicise it so much, as it 
is misleading for the majority of 
credit unions.” 

There seems to be nobody who is 
about 
happy in the credit union; at least, 
nobody says anything about it. Plenty 
express themselves on the other side. 


worried keeping investors 


For example: 

“Credit unions were never meant 
to be used as an investment,” says 
John W. Phillips, Jr., of Mobile, “but 
to make it a little easier for people 
to accumulate savings. | suggest that 
a credit union pay a dividend com- 
parable to the rates being paid on 
savings in the local banks. If we lose 


bring 


new 


our investors along the way, I say 
usually it will be for the best, because 
they would discourage spending for 
education, insurance and other bene- 
fits that a credit union should pro- 
vide.” 

Dividends do not mean much to 
90 percent of the members, says G. G. 
Gudmundson of Jersey City. “The 10 
percent or less that have large savings 
accounts are of no value to the credit 
union—they do not borrow, and the 
only reason they join is that they 
hope to get a better return than if 
they invested their money elsewhere. 
The most important thing for a credit 
union member to consider is that his 
credit union is always there, ready 
to help him when he needs money. 
Therefore, a credit union must always 


Tite iibile) m4 


get more members out to 
your annual meeting .. . 


More than 


e handsome gift desk 
set (with Paper-Mate pen 


ALL ITEMS GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE AT NO CHARGE 


l. to stimulate 
campaigns 


400 credit unions are now using these fasci 
nating “Umbrella Man” gift items 
sets, key chains: 


pencils, pens, desk 


membership through drives, contests, 


as door prizes at annual meetings to help make the 
affair a memorable event 


as Christmas gifts 


as mementoes for retiring officers or employees 


PAUL W. SAUER 33N. Michigan Ave., Chicago], I// 


unions, the 
majority of those paying 6 percent, 


— - ll -_ — li Please send further infor Enclosed is $5.00 for a 
1e smaller credit mation on ‘Umbrella complete 4-product kit 
Man promotional prod value approximately $10 


without obligation 


use the coupon 
to get samples! 


ou 
During October « 


are the ones who are causing the 
greater part of the unfavorable com- to let you 


unusual 
s and awards. ¢ 
© a eredit union Use the 
- ’ = coupon, send check or money 
October, 1957 order. Free booklet on request 
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have adequate reserves if it is going 
to weather all storms. A credit union 
which is looking into the future will 
set aside as much in undivided profits 
as it does in the reserve for bad loans, 
before it declares a dividend.” 

\n impressive number favor inter- 
est refunds to borrowers. “It is better 

vive a large rebate to borrowers 
than to pay the highest dividend pos- 
George W. Scott of 
loronto. Dividends should not exceed 
L percent, says H. E. McArthur of 
Waukegan, Illinois—“earnings above 
that should be refunded to borrowers 


sible,” says 


on a 10, 15 or 20 percent basis.” 
Kilburn, 


Connecticut believes dividends should 


Laurence B. formerly of 

be held at 3 percent until the interest 

refund has 
vel. 


reached the 15 percent 


Loan rates vex some 


Several report they are charging 
less on loans than 1 percent per 
month: for some it is becoming a 
problem right now, for others not. 
Rex J. Winchester of Salt Lake City 
says he believes a credit union should 
lower its interest rates as low as pos- 
ible, to serve the borrowers. “They 
ire the ones who need the assistance. 
\s I was president of this organiza- 
tion we lowered our interest rate to 
14 of 1 percent and still pay 3% to 
L percent dividend and everyone is 
happy. I was told by a number of 
national directors that it was impos- 
sible to operate at that rate. Well, we 
have done so for nine years.” 

But for E. E. McElvain of Spokane, 
Washington. 


| percent is proving troublesome. 


a rate on loans of 24 of 


Even though as we grow (30 percent 


ery year). we continue to be su 


esstul in keeping i nice balance be- 


een shares and loans, we find it 
ficult to maintain the 4 percent we 
have paid consistently for ten years. 
Since credit costs are still rising, we 
possibly come to a decision to 

raise our loan rate ... 1. to increase 
vidend rate above 4 percent, 2. to 
pay more adequate salaries, 3. to take 
it life savings cove rage.” 
A difficulty 
have run into recently is brought out 
by W. E. Railing of Penns Grove, 
New Jersey. 


; 


many credit unions 


“Credit unions should 
invest in long term investments,” 
says. “I know of any number of 
redit unions which invested thei: 
ess capital in ten-year bonds at 
to 3 percent. Now their members 


are clamoring for loans and _ their 
money is tied up. If they cash the 
bonds, they will take a loss. I think 
that no credit union should make an 
investment in securities maturing in 
more than four years.” 


PLANNING ANNUAL 
MEETINGS 
(Continued from page 9) 
since the last annual meeting?” 
“What is the total amount lent to the 
membership since organization of our 
credit union?” “How many credit 
unions are there in our province (or 
state)?” “How 


members are in our state or (prov- 


many credit union 


ince), how many in our country, and 
how many in the Western Hemi- 
sphere?” 

® Dancing. Many credit unions re- 
port excellent results since introduc- 
ing dancing as a program feature. 
Some prefer folk dancing, but the 
majority like social dancing. While 
folk dancing is occasionally featured 
by itself without further special at- 
tractions, most credit unions using 
this with 
other forms of entertainment. Dinner 


social dancing combine 
makes the most popular combination. 
Door prizes are frequently added. 
Some credit unions combine dancing 
with a light lunch or refreshments. 
And one group reports a 20 percent 
increase in attendance after it offered 
movies for the youngsters and a baby 
sitter service for all infants at the 
meeting hall. 


@ Meeting notices. Attractive 
posters on the company bulletin 
board, legal notices sent to the mem- 
bers’ homes and follow-up invita- 
tional literature are helpful. But few 
credit unions find that they can draw 
large audiences with these devices 
alone. “I doubt that we would even 
get a quorum without some kind of 
special attraction,” one treasurer be- 
lieves. “This does not imply a lack 
of membership interest. What it does 
reflect is the constantly increasing 
number of activities absorbing our 
members’ spare time. A quorum may 
be all that is required by the statutes. 
But we would not be satisfied with 
such a minimum attendance. We like 
to see good crowds at our annual 
meetings. Notices by themselves will 
not bring them here. An attractive 
program of entertainment, however, 
will. And the cost of such a program 
is small in proportion to its benefits.” 


® Personal contact. While meeting 
notices by themselves rarely bring a 
good attendance turnout, the com- 
bination of intensive personal contact 
with written and printed notices can 
be quite effective. Writes the treasurer 
of one of the surveyed credit unions, 
“It seems that there are so many 
circulars and advertisements in the 
mail, that 50 percent or more of the 
members paid no attention to mailed 
notices. Board and committee mem- 
bers now personally contact the mem- 
bership a few days prior to the meet- 
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CREDIT UNIONS 


SPEEDPOSTING is a hand-written, carbon method 
which posts the Passbook or Quarterly Statement, Indi- 
vidual Share and Loan Ledger and Cash and Journal 
Record simultaneously. A faster, easier way to keep 
Credit Union records, with all the advantages of 
machine bookkeeping at a fraction of the cost. De- 
signed and created by experienced Credit Union men 
for Credit Unions and approved by the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions. 


The major source of clerical error, copying or tran- 
scribing of entries is completely eliminated. Proof of 
the Cash and Journal record automatically proves the 
accuracy of the other records. All records are current 
to the minute—no lag between posting of various 
records. All posting is completed, balanced and proved 
at the end of the day 
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Due to the low cost of the Accounting Board an 
extra, or spare, can be kept on hand for peak load 
periods. And for window or counter posting no other 
method or device can match the speed and ease of 
operation—not even machines. 


SPEEDPOSTING cuts posting and bookkeeping time 
in half. It does the whole job quickly, easily, accurately. 
Among other hand-written systems it ranks with the 
highest in efficiency and the lowest in cost. 


Write for brochure. 


LEO B. SELDEN 


322 Rio Vista Court, Tampa 4, Florida 





he 


I nore 


result is that our attendance 


than doubled.” 
A speaker 


card. 


® Speaker. 
, ilual le 
nions spend considerable time and 
thought his selection. 
the field repre- 
sentative of the area, a league direc- 
the 


can be a 


drawing Some credit 


on 


Typic al 


hoices league 


are 


tor league managing director, 


other staff members of the league, a 
national director out- 


and other 


standing leaders in civic affairs, gov- 
‘rnment or business. 
But a speaker is not a cure all for 


innual meeting attendance problems. 


Some people dislike to listen for more 
than a few minutes. 
the gifted and 
speaker becomes a bore after ten 


To them, even 
most informative 
minutes. This applies particularly to 
meetings which feature a dance at the 
of the 
“Our plans are to limit entertainment 
in the future to a dinner dance and 


conclusion business session. 


door prizes,” an Ontario 


credit union. “We have given up the 


reports 


idea of having a speaker at dinner. 
Last year our members complained 
that the social part of the evening was 
starting too late.” 


\ BUILDING YOUR credit Union 


Hou 


fo huild a 


ron. using the 
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WATCH 
FOR STEP 


For full details, read 
the materials in your 
Operation impact De- 
velopment Kit again 
Work out your figures 
— spot your targets 
—~ Start shooting for 


full membe y ship 


; 


ae 


full-sert 


oo(s provided 


Spot your targets! 


Here’s what FULL SERVICE means—and 
how you can aim for it. 


FIRST, your target for members is 95% to 98% of 
all wage-earning adults in your field of member- 
ship. Until they are members you can’t serve them 
(as your charter says). 


SECOND, your loan target is equal to all of the 
installment service your people need. By national 
averages, your members already owe up to 15% 
of their take-home pay in installment credit for 
consumer goods. Remember — the credit you don't 
provide, others will — and your members will pay 
the penalty in higher charges. 
EXAMPLE: In the X YZ Credit Union, with 500 
members averaging $3,000 in take-home pay, the 
present total loan balance is $130,500, but the 
potential (at 15% of take-home pay) is $225,000. 


THIRD, your shares target is at least enough to 

meet the potential loan demand. Many successful 

credit unions have average share balances of $600 

or more. Set one-year, three-year, five-year goals 

accordingly. Remember — only $3.57 saved each 

week (with 3% dividends) totals $1,000 in 5 years. 
EXAMPLE: In the XYZ Credit Union the 500 
members have $164,000 in shares — an average 
of $328 per family. To meet potential loan de- 
mands, $225,000 will be needed, or about $450 
per family! 


ORDER THE PROMOTIONAL TOOLS THAT HELP YOU DO THE JOB FROM: 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 


MADISON, WISCONSIN * HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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® Contest 


Some 


for board 
unions 


members. 
credit contest 


board 


use a 
to 
meeting attendance. Contest winner is 


among members increase 
the director who is responsible for 
bringing the largest number of mem- 
bers to the meeting. Occasionally the 
winner's prize is a dinner paid for by 
his fellow directors. This method of 
promotion usually helps to increase 
attendance But it no 
attractions. If 
used as the only device to create in- 


somewhat. is 


substitute for other 
terest for the annual meeting, results 
will at best be spotty. On the other 
hand, if with meeting 
notices, posters, refreshments and en- 
tertainment, a board contest can be a 
valuable additional tool to 
membership enthusiasm. 


combined 


stir up 


® Getting employer help. Several 
credit unions report that they hold 
their annual meetings during working 
hours. The employer in such cases 
donates the time. And the members in 
turn cooperate by making every ef- 
fort to see that the loss of time does 
not disrupt production. Results with 
this kind of meeting have been ex- 
cellent. 

Meeting at the end of the business 
day immediately after closing time, 
usually improves the attendance rec- 
ord slightly. Members like _ this 
arrangement because it saves them 
both time and transportation costs. 
One credit union obtained good re- 
sults at that hour by offering films 
and speeches by executives of the 
sponsoring employer. Another group 
offered a free lunch in the company 
restaurant. The cost was shared by 
the company and the credit union. 
Members received door prizes. They 
also saw the union movie, 
“King’s X,” heard a league 
speaker. “This combination of time. 
place and program was very ef- 
fective,” 


credit 
and 


says the group’s treasurer. 
“It certainly brought us an excellent 
membership turnout.” 

The wide variety of meeting pro- 
grams reported by the participating 
credit unions points out that there is 
no simple catch-all formula to assure 
good annual meeting attendance. But 
the survey returns show clearly that 
successful annual meetings offer the 
membership more than a_ business 
agenda. They offer a program de- 
signed to be attractive, planned to 
catch the members’ imagination, and 
changed each year with a completely 
new set of features and ideas. 
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HANDLING BIG MEETINGS 
(Continued from page 10) 


Program. Most of the successful 
large business 
session, a social period and food. The 
task of the planners is to work out 
a program which will satisfy two 
elements in the membership: those 


meetings include a 


who want a business meeting only 
and those who look for a social gath- 
ering. The pattern should vary from 
year to year, or monotony will cut 
down attendance. 


Annual report. A printed annual 
report, with professional design and 
layout, helps the members follow the 
officers’ presentations, eliminates mis- 
understandings, sharpens questions 
from the floor, and streamlines the 
business part of the meeting. 


This should be 
size of the 


Entertainment. 
geared to the group. 
Games that are good fun for small 
groups may be impractical for large 
audiences. On the other hand, a car- 
nival type of program with clowns, 
booths, and refreshment stands may 


be suitable only for large gr 


roups. 
Selecting the date. Most credit 
unions prefer a their 


annual meetings. Tuesday, Wednes- 


weekday for 


day and Thursday evenings are fa- 
vorites. But some credit unions de- 
liberately choose a Sunday afternoon 
or evening. They say this is the best 
time to draw a family audience. “We 
prefer Sunday for our annual meet- 
Wilbur 
Tele- 
phone Credit Union, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“In the first place we like to think of 
our annual meeting as a family event. 
And most members look upon Sun- 


ing for two reasons,” says 


Brown, treasurer-manager of 


day as a day reserved for family 
activity. Of course, there still remains 
the problem of making the meeting 
so attractive and so desirable that 
member families will prefer our pro- 
gram over other attractions. Our last 
annual meeting drew 2,200 persons. 
This figure includes both members 
and their families. It represents ap- 
proximately 20 percent of our mem- 
bership. In the second place, it seems 
to me that our three-shift system in 
the telephone utility makes Sunday 


the generally most available day.” 


Meeting place. Large groups need 
spacious meeting places. Typical 
meeting places used by large credit 
unions are restaurants, hotels, high 
auditoriums, audito- 


school civ ic 


October, 1957 


riums, gymnasiums, motion picture 
theatres, legitimate theatres, arenas 
and club houses. But spacious accom- 
modations are limited even in large 
metropolitan areas. “It is often im- 
possible to obtain desirable meeting 
facilities on months’ 
reports one treasurer with 
more than ten years’ experience. For 


less than six 


notice, 


this reason many credit unions now 
follow the practice of making hotel 
or other reservations ten months to 
a year in advance. To protect them- 
selves against the possible loss of this 
accommodation due to fire, flood, or 
other unforeseeable events, it is not 
uncommon for credit unions to ask 
one or two other possible meeting 
places for a space option on the 
meeting night. 

Floor plan. As soon as rental ar- 
rangements for the meeting place are 
completed, careful measurement of 
the floor order. 
hotels, auditoriums and other large 
accommodations furnish floor plans 


space is in Some 


to their customers. If no ready-made 
blueprints of the meeting area are 
available, it is best for the appro- 
priate subcommittee to prepare a de- 
tailed floor plan of the rented area 


and facilities. Such plans help a lot 
in assigning space for the various 
meeting functions and _ eliminate 
guesswork in the program arrange- 
Professional convention ar- 


rangers can give valuable assistance 


ments. 


with floor plan and arrangements 
problems. 

Closed circuit television. Occa- 
sionally it is not possible to find a 
single hotel large enough to accom- 
modate all of the members and guests. 
In such a tele- 
vision can be used effectively to bring 


case closed circuit 
the crowds together. This modern 
device has already been used during 
one credit union meeting. It enabled 
two groups, separated by walls and 
distance, to share and participate in 
the meeting as if they were in the 
same room. 

Acoustics. All participants at the 
annual meeting should be able to 
hear the proceedings clearly. Some 
meeting places are furnished with 
adequate sound equipment. Other 
will supply it as part of the rental 
agreement. But in most cases it is the 
responsibility of one of the annual 
meeting subcommittees to contact al. 


acoustics specialty firm for sound 


THE CUNA RETIREMENT SAVINGS FUND 


helps the Credit Union 


Participation in the Fund 
simplifies the job of credit 
vnion management. It at- 
tracts capable employees, 
encourages them to re- 
main, and because turn- 
over is reduced, it cuts 
training costs. The Fund 
gives management a way 
to reward a job well done. 





FACTS ABOUT 


helps the Employees 


Employees of a credit union 
participating in the Fund 
have better morale. They 
provide better service, too, 
because their outlook is 
improved. They look for- 
werd to enjoying the re- 
tirement savings which 
they and the credit union 
are building. 


THE FUND... 


The Fund is based on deductions of 5 percent from the employee's pay check 
and a 5 percent contribution by the credit union © No insurance features, A 
maximum of cash is returned to participants © The employee gets back every 
dollar he puts in. After 15 years he gets everything the employer has put in, 
plus interest © The Fund is administered by trustees from various sections of 
the credit union movement ® A minimum of record keeping is necessary. 








| NAME 


————— 
BE PREPARED TO VOTE 


TITLE 
ON THE FUND AT Your | 
| 
| 


ADDRESS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


| CUNA RETIREMENT SAVINGS FUND 


PLEASE SEND COMPLETE DETAILS ABOUT THE 
CUNA RETIREMENT SAVINGS FUND. 


= “a 


P. O. BOX 431 * MADISON, WISCONSIN 











and skilled operators to 
control the 
sound while the 


equipment 
adjust and volume of 
meeting is in prog- 


ress. 


Liability insurance. Since the 
credit union is legally responsible for 
any mishaps that may occur to either 
members or guests at the meeting 
site, the annual meeting committee 
should make arrangements for 


liability 


public 
insurance. 


Menu. Dinner need 


plenty of 


meetings 
planning and preparation 
Making 


arrangements at the 


by the hotel or catering firm. 
detailed 


time of con luding the space reserva- 


menu 


tions assures the committee of full 
freedom in menu selection. It also 
gives the caterer time to secure an 


Lack of suf- 


per sonnel can upset 


adequate service force. 
ficient service 


an otherwise carefully prepared 


s hedule. 


Cloak room. Adequate checking 
facilities of coats and wraps add 
the comfort of members and guests. 
If a cloak room is not already a part 
of the rented space, 
floor 
setting one up. A 


the committee’s 
plan should make allowance for 
room or corne! 
near the entrance can be equipped 
with rented facilities. 
Hiring checkers 
may help streamline cloak room ser\ 


coat-hanging 
profession il coat 


ice 


Arriving 
members are frequently surprised at 
the large 
meeting hall. 


to look for 


Welcoming committee. 


gathered in the 
Their first 


crowds 
reaction is 
If they 


familiar faces. 


don't see any, they are disappointed 


and ill at ease. But if they are greeted 


by someone they know, then they im- 
mediately feel at 


everyone of 


home. To assure 
a friendly greeting by a 
familiar face, large credit unions 
make use of an unofficial welcoming 
It is composed of staff 


members, directors. credit committee 


committee, 


members and supervisory committee 
other 
to welcome the 


members. They are free of 
duties and on hand 
guests as they arrive. Their presence 
has a direct effect on the success of 


the meeting 


Coming Events 


Credit Union 
Sheraton Hotel, 


Indiana 
League annual meeting, 


French Lick 


October 5—Maine Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Eastland Hotel, Portland. 


October } ) 
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October 17-19- 
League 
Orlando. 

October 31, November 1-3—California 
Credit Union League annual meeting, La- 
fayette Hotel, Long Beach. 

November 4-.9— CUNA and affiliates’ 
quarterly meetings, Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 
troit, Michigan. November 7, 10 a.m., joint 
meeting. November 8, 10 a.m., CUNA 
Mutual Board; 2 p.m., CUNA Supply 
Board. November 9, 9 a.m., CUNA Execu- 
tive Committee. 

November 21-24—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel President, 
Kansas City. 

January 26 


Florida Credit Union 
annual meeting, San Juan Hotel, 


Utah State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

March 6-8—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building, 
Jamestown. 

March 6-8—Ontario Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto 

March 15 Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Hartford. 

March Rhode Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

March 27-29—Texas Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 

April 10-12— Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa. 

\pril 11-12—Distriet of Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington. 

(April 11-12—IIlinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

April 11-12—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 

April 11-12—Oregon Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land. 

April 11-12—Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond. 

April 18-19— Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Ho- 
tel, Denver. 

April 18-19--Massachusetts CUNA As- 
sociation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 

April 24-27—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Deshler Hilton, Neil House 
and Columbus Memorial Hall, Columbus. 

April 25-26— Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Mobile, Alabama. 

April 25-26— Michigan Credit Union 
League Bete meeting, Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids. 

April 25-26— Minnesota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Duluth Hotel, Du- 
luth. 

April 25-26—~ Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lincoln Hotel, Lin- 
coln. 

April 25-26—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 
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\ pril 25-27—Hawaii Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hawaiian Village Hotel, 
Honolulu 

April 25-27—Kansas Credit Union 
League, Broadview Hotel, Wichita. 

April 25-27 -— Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans. 


May 23-25—Seuth Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lawler Hotel, Mit 
chell. 

June 20-21—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 

March 1—Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

April -New Hampshire 
Union League annual meeting, 
Restaurant, Concord. 


Credit 
Angelo’s 


IN THE MAIL 
Keep Saving! 
To the Editor: 

There is no more comfortable feel- 
ing than the one you get when you 
know you are saving a little out of 
each paycheck. 

You feel as if you are gaining 
stead of losing. 

Each month you are a little ahead. 

Ken Youngblood 
Joplin, Mo. 


CLASSIFIED 
WANTED: An experienced field representative 
to work in southern Alabama: will be quar- 
tered in Mobile. Salary will be discussed with 
applicant. Write: Managing Director, Ala- 
bama Credit Union League, 1724 Avenue “E”, 
Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama. 


POSITION WANTED: experienced credit union 
manager, 35, wants similar position with pro- 
gressive credit union; grounded in accounting 
and law; adept at education, promotion, public 
relations. Write Box A37. 








POSITION WANTED: credit union manager, 
accounting and managerial experience, now 
employed as paymaster-cashier in large air- 
craft plant, 3 years with $314 million credit 
union, 37, one child. Write Box A38. 


POSITION WANTED: League field staff or 
credit union management, preferably in West, 
extensive experience volunteer organizer, field 
man. Age 35, three children. Write Box A39. 


FIELD MAN WANTED: “Organizing ability, 
public speaking, willing to travel, good health. 
Desirable but not essential: bookkeeping ex- 
perience, knowledge of business and admin- 
istration, economics, education. To reside in 
Shreveport. Write Louisiana Credit Union 
League, 702 Baronne Building, New Orleans. 
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CREDIT UNION eee, blished monthly at Kable 
Printing Co., M a illinois, for Auugst 26, 195 
resses of the publisher, ‘editor, 
ers are: 
Publisher, J Association, Inc., 
. Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin; Editor, Richard Y. 
Ps, Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin; Act. Business 
manager, J. O. Shipe, P.O. Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 
The owner is: (If owned by & corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately there 
under the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a partner 
ship or ether unincirporated firm, its name and address, 
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-o ready now! 


your credit union the 1958 


“aE | POCKET CALENDAR 


Your calendar in your member’s hand is one of 
x the strongest of all credit union reminders. The 
mins 7 TD attractive two-color 1958 pocket calendar is your 
IT’S EASIER TO | COs salesman, on the job every day of the year. It’s 
easily the most popular of all “give-away” items. 


The 1958 CUNA pocket calendar has an attractive 
two-color illustration on the back, and generous im- 
print space on the calendar side. The tough playing 
card stock will look new all year long. 


Now is the time to decide on the imprint and copy 
that you want. Place your order right away to avoid 
the rush. That way you'll have your supply of 
calendars in plenty of time for early distribution. 





samples and prices mailed on request. 


--- ready now! 


THREE STYLES NOW AVAILABLE 


Standard Design — Two colors (blue 
and red) with imprint space on 
cover for your name, address, and 
phone number. Price (available 


1 ‘ inc si inting. TOTAL SNTEREST WEY 
upon request) includes imprinting noses sumneast Of 
tach UNPAID BO 


BOOK 
MATCHES 


Book matches — another 
proven way to tell the 

credit union story! Distribute 
them through vending 
machines, in the plant 
cafeteria, in neighborhood 
stores, and across the counter. 
The cost is low — the 
promotional value high. 





Two Special Designs — Two colors 
(pastel green and black) with im- 
print space on cover for your name, 
address, and phone number, and a 
standard weekly savings table OR  jmprintinG INSIDE — Have 
a standard monthly loan repayment your own message printed on 
table on the back: Please specify the inside cover of the Stand- 
by number when ordering: ard or Special Design book- 
No. SD 347 — with standard matches at low additionai cost. 
monthly ‘repayment table(@1%) Minimum order for matches: 
No. SD 348 — with standard 2,500 books. Cover samples 
weekly savings table(@3%) and prices mailed on request. 


order from your league 


supply office or from CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


BOX 333, MADISON, WISCONSIN ® BOX 65, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





When the Hennepin county chapter of the credit union When you've got four lively kids in 
organization holds its Credit Union Day celebration this the family, there are always unex- 
month, Mayor P. Kenneth Peterson of Minneapolis will pected bills coming up. But I can 
be there as a member. Shown above is Mayor Peterson count on our City Hall Credit Union 
signing his City Hall Credit Union membership card, to see me through these —— 
flanked by several credit union officers. Since its founding, It's great to know our credit union 
the City Hall Credit Union has grown to a membership of offers CUNA Mutual's Loan Protec- 
6,400 with assets of more than four million dollars. tion and Life Savings Insurance. 

Capt. Elmer C. Nordlund, 4452 York 

Avenue, S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CITY HALL CREDIT 


MINNCAPOLLS Berwin 


TREASURER, CITY HALL CREDIT UNION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The facts speak for themselves! In 
the year ending July 31, 1957: Real 
Estate Loans increased $582,122.01. 
Shares increased $692,414.68. Mem- 
bership increased by 420 members. 


Yes, sir, we attribute a great share 
of our growth to CUNA Mutual's 
excellent service. Since 1953 when 
our credit union acquired Home 
Mortgage Loan Insurance, eight 
families have collected a total of 
$51,197.23 on home mortgage loans. 


Our 6,400 members rely, too, on 
CUNA Mutual’s Life Savings In- 
surance, insurance which gives max- 


imum protection at no cost to them. 


YOUR FUTURE IS SECURE WITH 
SERVING 


Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ~—vabaereeny 


THE WESTERN 
MADISON, WISCONSIN © HAMILTON, ONTARIO mene 








